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TO THE 


GENUINE SONGS 


LIBERTY. 


IVIDE & TImnpera a rs to have 
2 been the landing Nakim with = 
Politicians, as well antient as mo- 
dern, who have aimed at Arbitrary Power: 
Tyranny neither ever has prevailed, nor 
ever could introduce itſelf into any State, 
Where the People were united in the real 
Intereſt of their Country. It were to little 
Purpoſe to adduce Inſtances in Proof of this 
Truth from the Annals of Greece or Rome ; 
our on Hiſtory futniſhes but too many 
melancholy Evidences that the ſame Meas 
ſures have been but too often attempted in 
this Ifland of Freedom. Let the Hiſtory 
of England' be examined with real Impar- 
tiality, and let Candour determine, whether 
, 4A 2 Y (1 Tg ts in 


( iv.) 


in every Reign, from the alleged Conqueſt 
by Wi1LLIaM the Fir/t, till the ſeaſoable 
Invocation upon WILLIAM the Third, En- 
deavours were not uſed to abridge the Pri- 
vileges of the Subject, and to extend the 
Prerogative of the Crown. 

In the earlier Period the naturally mar- 
tial Spirit of the People was indulged, and 
they were amuſed with ſoreign Conqueſts: 
In the pacifick, inglorious Reign, of James 
the Firjt, Theology was applied to the Uſe 
of Politicks : The Divinity of KiNcs, 
and the SANCTIMONY of MiIxIST ERS were 
inculcated as implicit Articles of Faith. A 
too great Fontineſs for theſe Doctrines, 
proved the Deſtruction of his immediate 
ducceſſor; nor did the fatal Cataſtrophe of 
the Father ſerve for a ſufficient Admonition 
to his Sons: No ſooner had they reſumed 
the Reins of Power, after a dreadful Anar- 
chy, but they attempted to effect by Strata- 
em what their Predeceſſors had endea- 
voured by Violence, whereby the younger 
Brother loſt the Dominion of three opulent 

Kingdoms. FER ; 
At ſo intereſting a Criſis, when the Pre- 
ſervation of Freedom, or a Submiſſion to 
Slavery, was the only Queſtion, to whom 
could a People, ever tenacious of the for- 
mer, ſo properly apply, as to a Prince, who 
had remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
Cauſe of Liberty? An oppreſſed People in- 
treated 


23 
treated his Aſſiſtance to ayert their threatened | 
Dang rs, and he graciouſly complied with 
. | 

This may be juſtly called the genuine 
Epocha of Britiſb Liberty: That the natu- 
ral Privileges of the Subject ſhould be no 
longer open to Violation ſeemed now the 
particular Care of all true Patriots; ſeveral 

ood Laws were obtained, and if the Power 
of the Crown was not then put under ſtrifter 
Limitations, it may be preſumed to have 
proceeded from a Principle of Gratitude 
certainly due to a Prince, who had mani- 
feſlly delivered us from the worſt of Evils, 
Tyranny and Fopery. This, I ſay, may 
reaſonably be preſumed, ſeeing when, upon 
the Death of the Duke of Giouceſter it was 
thought prudent to provide for the fur- 
ther Succeſſion of the Crown in the Prote- 
ſtant Line, it was at the ſame Time deemed 
neceſſary, that farther Proviſion be rIRfr 
made, for the Security of the Rights and Li- 
berties of the People. © x1 | 

It muſt undoubtedly be admitted that the 
Intentions of King Wilkam were upright, 

nerous, and honourable ; that in all his 
Actions he conſulted the Tranquility, Inte- 
reſt and Dignity of the State. ' But notwith- 
ſtanding his Wiſdom and Moderation, a 
Spirit of Faction too much prevailed ; the 
DiſsffeRed and Diſappainted, were active to 
im rove every Occaſion of Diſcontent a- 
mong 


(vi) 
mong the, Nay, even ſome of the 
moſt fincere . th to the King and 
their Country, faw with Concern a partial, 
and, not always judicious, Diſtribution of F. a. 
vours; nor could they help complaining 
that the Royal Ear was open to only a few, 
and among thoſe, ſome that were not 
teemed either the moſt able, or the moſt 
honeſt, Counſellors. The Infraction of the 
Peace of Ryſwick by the French, whereby 
the Kingdom was about to be involved in 
a new War, diſpleaſed almoſt all Ranks, 
raiſed a violent — againſt the Adviſer 
and Negotiators of that oe and fur- 
niſhed Party-Zealots with an n 
to propagate the Seeds of Diſcord. *. 

It was about this Time, [in 1701] th 
the following Performance was 710 oſſere 
to the Publick : Its Deſign ras wy is to fe- 
- concile the Affections o th the ubjecs to | 
their Sovereign, and to ſhew the recipro- 
cal Duties of both to each other. Whe- 
ther it bears any, or, what Analogy with 
any modern Tranſactions, the Re 9 8 will 
be able to determine for bimſelf. f 

Our Author appears to be the Slave of 

o Party; he ſeems to have thoroughly 

„ his Subject, which he introduces 
with the following manly, yet mode, Ad- 
dre s to his Royal Maſter. 


May 


CH 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
It has been always counted the greateſt 
' Happineſs of Princes to be acquainted with 
be Sentiments of their Subjetts, for want of 
which the beſt of them have often taken wrong 
' Meaſures, which made their Actions produce 
very different Effects from their good Inten- 
tions: Not that the People affect to hide their 
Thoughts (their Complaints being generally 
repreſented louder, than their Grievances 
' pwned to be hard) but Flatterers are ready to 
perſuade Kings that nothing can be amiſs 
during their Reigns; evil or inſufficient Coun- 
ſellors dare not reveal the bad Conſequences of 
. their own unapproved Miniſtry ; and where a 
| Nation is divided into Parties, that Side, 
who is in Poſſeſſion of the Royal Favour, will 
Juffer none to approach the Throne that would 
diſcover the Severities they exerciſe on their 
' Adverſaries. *'Tis not to be doubted, Stk, 
but you bave all the „ of this ſort, 
that a Prince of ſuch finiſhed Wiſdom and 
Experience can judge neceſſary ; yet the Wri- 
ter of tbe following Treatiſe could not think 
it unbecoming his Duty to preſent it to your 
Majeſiy, having there, with all poſſible Free- 
dom and Impartiality, preſumed to lay before 
you the true State of your Subjects as to their 
_ contrary Intereſts and Affections. It will 
eafily appear (but principally, it is hoped, to 
your Majeſiy) that the chief Aim of the Au- 
tho 
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thor was to do the moſt acceptable Service to 


Lis Country in this critical Tuncture; and yet 
he queſtions not but one Sort of People will 


be diſpleaſed with him for having done Juſtice 
to your unparalleled Zeal for Liberty (a 
Thing ſo unuſual with crown'd Heads) and 
which they are as ſorry ſhould be known, as 
unable to conceal : While another Set of Men 
will be ſtill more offended, becauſe be is not 
an humble Proſtitutè after their Example, and 


for touching on thoſe Miſcarriages whereof 


they know themſelves to deſerve the Blame, 


though they are ungratefully firiving to charge 
them elſewbere, But if your Majeſty is 


pleaſed to approve of this 2 Eſſay, as in- 
tended for your Service, be will enpect no 
other Reward but to ſee a better Reformation 

pracfiſed than be was capable to propoſe ; bis 
latin being neceſſarily involved in the 
common Good, and without it no Condition of 


Li fe being boucurable, | 4 lh 'y, or fecure. 


HE! 
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ART of GovERNING 


PAR T IE S 
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CHAP. I. 
The Author's Apology and Deſign. 


People may think that I ſpeak more freely 

than in Prudence I ought to do; while 

others will be apt to cenſure me as acting 
out of my Sphere, and medling in Matters 
which are none of my Concerns : but one thing 
I dare undertake and promiſe, that all unbyaſſed 
Readers will think me impartial ; and I know 
myſelf to be neither aw'd by Hopes or Fears, 
nor gain'd by Favour. or Bribes. Tho' all do 
not ſit at the Helm, yet each Perſon on board 
is equally intereſted _ the Preſervation 8 


| N the Proſecution of this Diſcourſe, ſome 


(2) 
the Ship, and may give fair Warning of thoſe 
Rocks and Shelves, which are not apprehended 
nor obſerved by others. Every Man is bound 
to aſſiſt his Country by his Advice, as well as 
by his Purſe, or the uſe of his Arm and as the 
collective Body of the Government is made up 
of many Individuals, ſo whatever is propoſed 
for the Honour, Profit, or Safety of the whole, 
muſt ſtill originally proceed from ſore one Man, 
whether in the Parliament, Council, Cabinet, 
or after the manner I preſume to do at preſent: 
and ſo the matter is ſubmitted to the Approba- 
tion or Diſlike of the greater number. This 
has been always an allowed Cuſtom in England, 
at which hone were ever diſpleaſed but ſ.ch as 
were conſcious of their own Demerits, and had 
no Stomach to hear their Crimes divulged for 
fear of Puniſhment or Diſgrace. As for fo 
openly telling my Mind, it is the honeſteſt 
way of Dealing; whereas obſcure Hints and 
artificial Diſguiſes are generally interpreced be- 
yond what the Author ever intended: for what 
one ſeems afraid of ſaying plainly and directly, 
is thought by others to be nought beyond Ex- 
preſſion. Nor am I without that due Regard 
which every one ought to have for his own 
Preſervation z but I know where I am, and what 
I aſſert, I deliver nothing but the naked Truth, 
which is the ſtrongeſt, | and conſequently the 
boldeſt thing in the World. I live in a free Ge- 
vernment, where Men may vent their Thoughts 
ſecure from the Dread of Informers; repreſent 
their Grievances, yet not be counted factious; 
and expect 


has the 
ſame 


C33 
ſame Right to his Property as the Magiſtrate to 
the Execution of his Office : and the meaneſt 
Countryman has his Action and Remedy at 
Law againſt the King no leſs than againſt any of 
his Fellow- Subjects. In theſe and the like Pri- 
vileges conſiſts a great part of our Happineſs 
above theirs, who at no extraordinary diſtance 
from us groan under the Voke of abſolute Domi- 
nion. There the Will of the Prince being his 
Law, the Judges are obliged to interpret it 
ſolely for his Intereſt, without any reſpect to 
the Hardſhips endured by private Men, when 
they interfere with the Pleaſure of their Maſter. 
There the People are beggarly and {laviſh, but 


the Monarch is great and mighty, the prime 


Nobility and Gentry being reduced to depend on 
his Liberality, the ſtouteſt of the Commons 
forced to ſerve in his Troops for Bread, and 
all degrees of Perſons made the Inſtruments of 
gratifying his Vanity, Rapaciouſneſs, or Luſt. 
In the mean time his Clergy, Army, and Of- 
ficers of State are finely pamper'd, and make 
a flouriſhing Shew, while the reſt of his miſe- 
rable Subjects languiſh and decay : for he awes 
their Conſciences by his Prieſts, compels their 
Bodies by his Soldiers, and drains their Purſes 
by his Miniſters ; who all conſequently ſhare 
the Spoil with him as neceſſary Tools for his 
Purpoſe, and a Reward of their Iniquity. Now 
becauſe no Complaints dare to be heard in France 
or Denmark, will any body ſay, that nothing's 
amiſs there? Is their Unity ſo much to be ad- 
mir-d, when they muſt not uſe their Reaſon to 
examine, and that they agree even about their 
religious Teners as Men do about Colours in 


the dark. Heaven be praiſed this is not our 
B 2 Con- 
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Condition, I write within the reach of no 
Tyrant; but under the Wings of a valiant, 
wile, and juſt Prince, who is pleaſed with no- 
thing ſo much as being circumſcrib'd by the 
Laws, leſt for all his upright Intentions he 
ſhould be miſtaken in his Duty, Whenever 
therefore he is engaged in bad Counſels (as there 
is no abſolute Pertection of Men or Things) he is 
no ſooner made ſenſible of his Error, but he pre- 
ſently changes his Meaſures, and denies nothing 
to the Nation, which they earneſtly defire and 
think indiſpenſably neceſſary for their Proſperity 
and Safety. The many excellent Laws, to 
which (after ſome previous Heſitation) he has 
agreed, are an undeniable Proof of his good 
Ditpoſition, if we knew how to improve it; 
witneſs the Acts for Triennial Parliaments, for 
regulating Trials of High- Treaſon, concerning 
Mines and Ores, the late Law for Reſumptions, 
thoſe againſt Standing Armies, and ſeveral be- 
ſides. It were to be wiſhed, I confeſs, that the 
extreme Lenity of his Temper did not hinder 
him from ſhewing greater Marks of his Diſ- 
pleaſure againſt thoſe who have ſometimes un- 
worthily abuſed his Favour, exaſperated the beſt 
part of the Nation againſt them for breaking 
their Truſt, and tempted many well meaning 
Perſons to have an ill Opinion of the public Ad- 
miniſtration. Seaſonable and exemplary Juſtice 
on ſuch wicked Men could not fail both of clear- 
ing himſelf from all ill- grounded Jealouſies, and 
of effectually diſcouraging others in the ſame 
Stations from imitating the vicious Courſes of 
their Predeceſſors. Yet in Excuſe of this, it muſt 
be owned, that ſuch Criminals have not only the 
Secret of evading the Cepſure of the Law, but 

| | that 
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that they even have frequentiy grown above 
fearing his Majeſty's Animadverſion; combining 
together, and linking themſelves into ſuch pow- 
ertul Factions, that none of their Number muſt 
be touched without diſobliging the whole Party, 
which is not always fafe tho* never fo juſt. *Tis 
obſerved, that after a good Governinent is de- 
ſtroyed, its expiring Virtue procures ſome Cre- 
dit to the beginning of the ſucceeding Tyranny; 
in like Manner the general Depravation of Morals 
contracted under the Reign of one or more Ty- 
rants, cannot be immediately reformed by the 
utmoſt Vigilance of a virtuous Prince, which 
makes it no ſtrange thing if ſome dark Clouds 
are obſerved to eclipſe the Luſtre of his Manage- 
ment. He is therefore much to be pitted, if he 
cannot diſcern the Men who are not leſs able than 
willing to ſerve him faithfully ; and then only to 
be blamed, when he induſtriouſly picks out the 
worſt, or makes an honeſt Man turn Knave be- 
fore he is capable to do his Buſineſs, Of all the 
Plagues which have infeſted this Nation ſince the 
Death of Queen Elizabeth, none has ſpread the 
Contagion wider, or brought us nearer to utter 
Ruin, than the implacable Animoſity of contend- 
ing Parties. Tho' 'tis a thing never to be ex- 
- pected (nor perhaps ſo deſirable as ſome may 


fancy) that all men ſhould agree about all things; 


yet it is the moſt wicked Maſter- piece of Ty- 
ranny, purpoſely to divide the Sentiments, Affec- 
tions, and Intereſts of a People, that after they 
have mutually ſpent their Force againſt one ano- 
ther, they may the more eaſily become a com- 
mon Prey to Arbitrary Power, There have 
heen many oppolite Factions in England here- 


tofore, partly occaſioned by dubious Titles to 
B 3 the 
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the Crown, partly to reſtrain the Exorbitancy of 

ſome Kings who invaded Liberty, and all Men 

continued uneaſy till by Perſuaſion or Force ſuch 

Quarrels were adjuſted. But till the Acceſſion of 

the Stuaris to the Imperial Throne of this Realm, 

we never knew he Art of Governing by Parties. 

It was ſet on foot among us by the firſt of that 

Race, and was daily improving under his Suc- 

ceſſor, till at laſt it fatally turned on himſelf, and 

deprived him buth of his Crown and Life. But 

becauſe this execrable Policy was brought to Per- 

fection under Charles the Second, I ſhall diſplay 

ſome of its worſt Effects in his Reign, and the 

diſmal Influence it has on all our Affairs even at 

his time. As ſoon as this Ting was reſtored to 

t in the Saddle of his Anceſtors, he wholly ap- 

. plyed his Thoughts (as he intended long before) to 

eſtabliſh Popery and deſpotic Power on the Ruins 

| of our Religion and Liberty. The Revenge he 
. owed his Father's Death, together with che Re- 
membrance of his particular Sufferings, contri- 

buted not a little to alienate his Heart from all 

Tenderneſs for the Engliſh : but he was fixed in 

his arbitrary Deſigns, by the Example of Fo- 

reign Princes; and reconciled to the Roman 
Faith by the Authority of his Mother, the Im- 

portunity of the Prieſts, and his own vitious In- 

clination. A few of the Nobility, Gentry, and 

Clergy, who accompanied him in his Exile, 

knew of this Change; the moſt quick ſighted 

1 | ſort of People at home had violent Suſpicions of 
* it; but he never thought fit quite to take off the 
V2 the Maſk till he'came to die, and that his uſual 
Diſſimulation could do him no farther Service. 

Popery and Slavery being the two great Bleſſings 


he intended to intail upon us and our Poſterity, 
# as 


121 


as they were the chief Motives of his Actions, 


ſo they are the only Keys by which we can decy- 
pher the Myſteries of his Reign. He could not 


hope to perſuade or force a Compliance from a 


free Nation, and the Head of the Proteſtant 
Intereſt : What he was not able to compaſs there- 
fore by open Violence, he attempted with much 
ſucceſs by ſecret Fraud. Hinc illæ lachryme. 
This is the true Spring of all thoſe pernicious 
Diviſions, Names of Diſtinction, Parties, Fac- 
tions, Clubs, and Cabals, which have ever ſince 
diſtracted, torn, and very nigh conſumed us. 
High and low Churchmen, Conformiſts and Fa- 
naticks, Whigs and Tories, Loyaliſts and Re- 
bels, Patriots and Courtiers, with the like oppro- 
brious Nick-names, are the abominable Fruits of 
his Policy. My Buſineſs is not to write the Hi- 
ſtory of his Reign, but to giye a ſuccin& Account 
of the Parties he created for our Deſtruction, and 
the malignant Influence they have at this very 
time on our Goverament. Wherefore I ſhail 
conſider them, as in the firſt place they reſpect 
our Religion, ſecondly our Politicks, thirdly the 
High Court of Parliament, fourthly inferior 
Courts of Judicature, and fifthly the Miniſters 
of State. I'll make no ſeparate Head of our 
Morals, becauſe they were debauched, not only 
by the Pattern ſhew'd us at Court, but alſo by 
a Concurrence of many Cauſes to be mentioned 
under the foregoing Heads. In the next place, 
Fi} briefly ſhew what ill Effects thoſe Parties have 
now on the People in general, the King in 
ticular, and all our Affairs abroad. Laſtly, as a 
Prevention or perfect Cure of this Diſtemper, I' 
offer ſome Advice about the Election of Members 
fic to repreſent and ſerve the Nation in Par- 


hament. 
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CHAFP.-Ul. 


The Art of Governing by Parties 


Religion. 


\ 


J IS not more common (nor indeed more 
natural) for Men to vary from one ano- 

ther in the Colour of their Hair, the Air of their 
Face, or the Meaſure of their Stature, than it 
is for them to diſagree in their Opinions (whe- 
ther relating to Religion or any other Subject) 
by reaſon of their different Opportunities, Ap- 
ications or Capacities, and that Things are 
not placed in the ſame Degree of Light to all 


forts of People. Nobody wonders that he has 


not the ſame Taſte or Fancy with others ; nay, 
he'Il make Allowance for it in Eating or Drink- 
ing, in chuſing a Miſtreſs, a Houſe, a Suit of 
Cloaths; and yet he's apt to be amazed or an- 
gry that every one 1s. not of the ſame Religion 
with himſelf, which makes him (like the Ty- 
rant of old) for ſtretching or cutting all the 


World to his own Size. Mens Actions are 


never more inconſiſtent than in this Point; for 
they all naturally deſire a Liberty of Worſhip- 
ping in that Way which they believe to be moſt 


acceptable to the Deity, and they think it the 


higheſt Injuſtice to be denied this Privilege by 
any Government; but they are no ſooner grown 
the reigning Party themſelves, than they fall to 
perſecute all that diſſent from them; and ſo 


in their ſeveral Turns, as every Party happens 


to get uppermoſt, they tolerate no other Re- 


ligion, becauſe they think their own to be the 


beſt. 


(9) 

beſt, I am not examining now the Equity or 
Injuſtice of this Procedure, but barely relating 
Matters of Fact. The Eſtabliſhed Church of 
England laid very great Hardſhips on the Non- 
conformiſts before the laſt Civil Wars; and the 
Nonconformiſts paid the Churchmen home in 
their own Coin with Intereſt, when they got the 
Power into their Hands. The Church being re- 
ſtored again with the Monarchy, Charles the Se- 
cond was too well acquainted with the Nature 
of Mankind, to let an Opportunity ſlip which 
made ſo much for the Game he deſign'd to 
play; and therefore pretending a wonderful Zeal 
tor the Hierarchy, he animated the Biſhops (who 
were prone enough to Revenge, on the Ac- 
count of their late Sufferings) to oppreſs and 
extirpate the Presbyterians, Ind:pendents, Ana- 
baptiſts, Quakers and Proteſtant Diſſenters of 
all forts. In the mean time, the Compliance of 
theſe being feared above all' things, it was ren- 
dered wholly impoſſible by the hard Terms 
which were offcr'd them. He perfectly knew 
their main Scruples againſt Conformity, and ha- 
ving a Parliament of the ſame Temper with his 
Clergy, he got ſuch Oaths, Telts, and Decla- 
rations framed, as he was ſure they could ne- 
ver ſwallow, which would neceſſitate them (as 
in Effect it did) to form themſelves into a ſe- 
parate Party, and, notwithſtanding their private 
Diſſentions, to unite together for their common 
Liberty againſt the Court and the Church. All 
this while he made the Clergy believe that it 
was his Affection to them which produced thoſe 
Severities againſt their Enemies, frightening them 
from Time to Time with his Apprehenſions 
left Preſbytery ſhould ever prevail again : Nor 
Was 
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was he leſs induſtrious with the Rœyaliſts, to 
keep the Commonzwwealih-Men under. And, in 
order to ſecure them both, he pretended that 
they could not inveſt him with too great a Pow- 
er, declaring, that no body muſt expect to par- 
take of his Favour who was not a good Church- 
man as well as a true Royaliſt ; and that all 
others were Rebels in their Hearts, only. wait- 
ing for a fit Occaſion to deſtroy both Church 
and State, The Pulpits immediately ſounded 
with nothing elſe but Paſſve - Obedience and Non- 
Reſiſtance to all the King's Commands, of what 
Nature ſoever, under Pain of Eternal Damna- 
tion; that if our Property, Religion, or Lives 
ſhould be attacked by him, we muſt have re- 
courſe to no Defence but Prayers and Tears ; 
and that Monarchy as well as Epiſcopacy was 
of Divine Right; with the like extravagant 
Doctrines. In ſhort, the poor Diſſenters were 
uſed like Dogs, prohibited to meet together 


for Divine Worſhip, expoſed to the Scorn and 


Rage of the Mob, crowded and ſtarved in 
Goals, ſome forced, and ſame flying into fo- 
reign Countries, to the inexpreſſible Damage of 
Trade, diſpeopling the Kingdom, and dimi- 
niſhing the Public Revenues, But above all, 
the Proteſtant Intereſt was daily weakened by 
ſuch as moſt pretended (and moſt of them, no 
doubt, deſign'd) to ſupport it; for the miſta- 
ken Zeal of ſome, and the reſtleſs Ambition of 
others among the dignified Clergy, deluded the 
Herd of their Admirers. At length the conti- 
nual Encroachments made on the Civil Conſti- 
tution, under Pretence of ſuppreſſing Fana- 
ticks, and the barefac'd Countenance given at 


the ſame time to avow'd Papifts, (being re- 


ceived 


r 
ceived into the chiefeſt Truſt and Confidence) 
open'd all Mens Eyes, and diſcovered the black 
Deſigns of the Court. The Laity grew weary 
of being the Drudges of the Clergy to ruin 
innocent People, very devour in their way, true 
to the Liberties of their Country, and irrecon- 
cilable Enemies of Popery. It is certainly, 
ſays the Duke of Buckingham in the Houſe of 
Lords, a very uneaſy kind of Life to any Man, 
that has either Chriſtian Charity, Good- Nature, 
or Humanity, to ſee bis Fillow-Subjefts daily 
abuſed, diveſted of their Liberties and Birth- 
rights, and miſerably thrown out of their Poſ- 
ſeſſions and Freeholds, only becauſe they cannot 
agree with ſome others in Opinions and Niceties 
of Religion, to which their Conſciences will not 
give them leave to aſſent, and which, even by thc 
Conſ:nt of thoſe who would impoſe them, are no 
way neceſſary to Salvatien, When the Genera- 
lity of the People began to utter their Com- 
plaints in ſuch Language as this, and that the 
beſt Men on all Sides were for mutually: tolerat- 
ing one another, or coming into a ſtrifter Union, 
then the ſubtle King, finding it made for his Pur- 
oſe, would be the firſt to grant Diſſenters Li- 
— and even to diſpenſe with the Penal Laws 
in their Favour, By this means he hoped to 4&1! 
two Birds with one Stone: For by the ſame diſ- 
penſing Prerogative he could recal this Tolera- 
tion at his Pleaſure ; but (what was the main 
Thing aim'd at) he could as well repeal all other 
Laws, if he were allowed to ſuſpend any one by 
his own Authority, He doubted not but the Diſ- 
ſenters would accept of Eaſe on any Terms, 
though he found himſelf miſtaken : For fuch of 


them 
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them as happened to be Members of Parhament, 


oppoſed this ſuſpending Power the fierceſt ot 
any, and the Monarch plainly betrayed his own 


Plot, ſince he could never be induc'd to con- 
firm their Liberty by Laws, which the Parlia- 
ment ſeemed willing to enact; as there was one 


Bill expreſsly paſſed both Houſes to this Pur- 


poſe, but ſtolen or miſlaid by his Order, when 
e 


ought to have given it his Aſſent. On the 
contrary, when he heard that there was a Pro- 


* jet of Comprehenſion on foot, he aſked the 
Archbiſhop, whether he was for it, who re- 


plying, he had heard of ſuch a Thing; No, 


ſaid the King, [// keep the Church of England 


ure and unmixi. But I cannot ſo well excuſe 


the Conduct of the Diſſenters in the Reign of 
his Succeſſor. No Popiſh Prince in the World 
did ever ſuffer Heretics (as they call them) to 


live peaceably in his Dominions, but when he 
wanted Power to deal with them : Now King 
James not being able to dragoon his Protet- 


tant Subjects, nor to bring them by Shoals to 


Smithfield, was reſolv'd, in Imitation of his pi- 


ous Brother, to daſh them in Pieces againſt one 


another. All the moderate Part of the Church 


of England had endeavoured to exclude him 


from the Crown, or to fruſtrate his tyrannical 


| Deſigns; and art laſt, the miſtaken Zealots them- 


' ſelves, with the High-flyers for Court-Favour 
and Preferment, whoſe Bigottry and Violence 


brought the Nation within an Ace of its Ruin 
when they ſaw all Civil and Military Poſts 


filling with Papiſts, and that after they had per- 
formed his Drudgery, they might turn or burn, 


as they liked, for they were not the Prieſts he 


minded to exalt: All theſe, I ſay, were now 
2 for 
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(13) 
for Reſiſtance, as much as ever they were for 
Obedience before; nothing was heard, but tbe 


Temple of the Lord, the Temple of th: Lord 


and their Cry reached even into Holland. The 
grateful Prince delired no better, being glad at 
Heart to be rid in ſuch a manner of thole whoſe 
infinite Obligations he never intended to repay z 
and ſo he very unexpectedly turns all his Fa- 
vour towards the Diſſenters, whom he mortally 
hated during his whole Life, and was the prin- 
cipal Author of their Miſeries. Though this 
prepoſterous Kindneſs cozzned very few of them, 
yet who now but they? None more admitted 
into his Privacy, their former Perſecutions ſolely 
laid to the Charge of the Biſhops, who were 

rown the moſt rebellious and worſt of Men, while 
Juſt on the ſudden a Fapatick was the moſt loyal 
and peaceable Creature on Earth, next to a Papiſt. 
To crown the Work, he aſſumes the Power of 
diſpenſing with the Penal Laws of every Kind, 
and in ſpite of all Teſts, employs both Papiſts and 
Diſſenters in Offices of Truſt and Honour, All 
wiſe Men ſaw, that the Advancement of Po- 
pery was the only Thing at bottom, while one 
Parry of Proteſtants were cajoul'd till they had 
helped to ruin the other, and might then en- 
joy the gracious Favour ot being laſt deſtroy*d 
themſelves. I am far from blaming' che Diſ- 
ſenters for meeting in Public to perform their 
Worſhip ; whatever was deſigned by the King, 
they were bound to do their Duty whenever 
they had Opportunity: But I abſolutely con- 
demn ſuch as made Addrefſes to him on this 
Account, or accepted Offices- in Corporations, 
which was in plain Truth to thank him for go- 
verning without Law, and to act by Virtue of 

E his 
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( 14 ) 
his arbitrary Power. Tis true, the Bulk of Diſ- 
ſenters abhorred theſe Proceedings of their Bre- 
thren, their Enemies themſelves being Judges ; and 
though Pen, Lob, Alſop, and a few like them, 
were Favourites in the Cloſet, were diſown*d 
therein by the beſt of their ſeveral Communions. 
For my part, ſetting the Virtues and Failings of 
both Sides in a juſt Parallel, I am of Opinion, that 
neither of them ought to reproach the other, nor 
unmeaſurably to overvalue themſelves; I mean, 
with reſpect to one another: For as they have 
each of them been Perſecutors and Perſecuted, 
and that the Charch defended the Proteſtant Reli- 
ton from the Pulpit and the Preſs againſt King 
3 as the Diſſenters did our Civil Liberty 
againſt King Charles; ſo both of them have hither- 
to unanimouſly maintain'd our Religion by their 
ealth, Swords, and Pens, under the auſpici- 
ous Conduct of King William, the unfeign'd 
Protector of both. The Body of the Church 
was always right, and the Diſſenters have now 
got that Liberty eſtabliſhed by a Law, which 
every honeſt Man wiſhed them from his Heart 
before. The People of both Sides are diſpoſed 
to be quiet, as long as their Prieſts will let them: 
They think not a Jot the worſe of one another, 
for not walking the ſame Way to Church on 
Sunday, becauſe they joined Company the Sa- 
turday before to Market: They judge of one 
another's Honeſty by their Dealings, and not 
from their Notions ; Trade is vigorouſly carry- 
ed on without Diſtinction: Other Proteſtants dare 
venture now to ſettle among us, and not, as 
formerly, ſhun our inhoſpitable Shore: No Man 
is forced to inform againſt his Neighbour, or to 
diſturb his own Relations : Both Sides are an 
er 


(15) 
der mutual. (and I hope indiffoluble) Ties of 
Marriages, Intereſts, and F riendſhip ; and, in 
one word, we all enjoy the incomparable Bleſ- 
ſings of Unity, Peace, and Liberty, I once 
met with a Perſon who profeſs*d himſelf amaz'd 
to find ſo many Engliſhmen, in the late aj 
endeavouring to ſubvert our Conſtitution ; but, 
I think, there's greater Reaſon to wonder, that, 
after what has paſſed, there could be found one 
Man, who entertained a Deſign of repealing the 
Toleration: And yet not a few ſuch there be, 
Men tainted with the old -Leven, who main- 
tain a profound Reſpe& for their old Maſter, 
and are ſecret Admirers of the old Whore of 
Babylon. I'll not inſiſt on their ill-natur'd Grum- 
blings ever ſince this Revolution, nor the little 
Arts they have copied from the Royal Brothers 
(and which they have been ſtriving to put in 
Practice theſe laſt two or three Years) I mean, 
their attacking the Quakers firſt, as the weakeſt 
Party, thinking they will be abandoned by all 
the reſt, who ſooner or later muſt expect to 
fall under the ſame Condemnation ; but let no 
Man help to fire his Neighbour's Houſe, that 
loves the Safety of his own. At this very time 
there is more than ordinary Talk of this Af- 
fair, and ſame Candidates for Places in Parlia - 
ment being exalted with chimerical Hopes, or 
thinking to gratify a certain warm Set of Gen- 
tlemen, make large Promiſes of promoting it; 
but, I dare ſay, the:e is no County or Boro 
in England will chuſe them, if once they diſ- 
cover their Intentions. However, it won't be 
amiſs on this Occæſion to put our Church in 
mind of her pious Reſolutions, and the ſincere 
Vows ſhe made in the Days of her Calamity. 


One 


(16) 
One of her ſtouteſt Champions againſt Reme, 
in the laſt Reign, delivers the Senſe of his Party 
in theſe Words: The Church of England, fays 
he, is ſo ſenſible of the Iniquity as well as Folly 
of that Method (of Perſecution) that there is no 
Ground to ſuſpett ſhe will ever be puilty of it 
for the ſulure. They whem no Arguments could 


Deretofere convert, the Court (whoſe Tools they 


were in that miſchievous and unchriſtian Work, 
and by whom they were inſtigated to all the Se- 
verities which they ave now h amed for, by ob- 
Jefing it to them as thiir Repreach and Diſ, 
grace, and by ſecking to improve the R ſentments 
of thoſe who had ſuffered by Penal Laws, to 
become a united Party with the Papiſts for their 
Subver/ion) has broug bi them at once to be a- 
ſvamed of what they did, and to R:folutions of 
promoting all Chriſtian Liberty for the Time to 
come, And ſhould there be any peeviſh and ill- 
natured Eccleſiaſtics, who up:n a Turn of A. 


 feirs, would be reody to aſſume their former 


Principles, and purſue their wanted Courſe : we 
may be ſecure ogainſt all Fear F their being ſuc- 
ceſsful in it, not only by finding the Majority 
as will as the more learned, both of the dig- 
rified and inferior Clergy, unchangeably fixed and 
detrrmined agninſt it, but by having the whole 
Nobiliiy and Gentry, and thoſe noble Princes, 
whoſe Right it will be next to aſcend the Throne, 
fully piſſeſt with all the Generous and Chriſtian 
Purpoſes we can dite of making Proviſion for 
Liberty of Conjci nce by a Law, This Pathge 
is not only pertinent to, my preſent Deſign, but 


a perfect Abſtract and Confirmation of this 
= Account : 


_ ® Some Reflections cn a Diſccurſe, call'd, Good Ad vic 
to the Cbarcb of” England. 2 "n 


ſerve to be cenſured, 


4 
Account: Nor do I queſtion in the leaſt, but 
that, as this judicious Author obſerves, the ſound- 
eſt Part of the Clergy, and all the Gentlemen, 
of England, will unanimouſly make good what 
they have ſo happily concurr'd with the King, 
and our late Queen, to eſtabliſh, * Another 
acknowledges, That te Nation bas ſcarce for- 
given ſome of the Church of England the Perſe- 
cution into which they have ſuffered themſelves 
to be cozen'd: Though now, that they ſee Popery 
bare-fated, ihe Stand they have made, and the 


. 


vigorous Op that they have given to it, 
is that which makes all Men willing Io forget 
what is paſt, and raiſes again the Glory of a 

burch, that was not a little flained by the In- 

iſcretion and Weakneſs of thoſe who were tao 
apt 10 believe and bope, and ſo Jaller d tb n- 
ſelves to be made a Property to thoſe who wwou!d 
make them a Sacrifice, A third Author, to 
name no more, highly extols the Diſſenters, for 
their unſhaken Behaviour under Charles the Se- 
cond : + That honeſt People, ſays he, tho" bated 
and maligned by their Brethren, rather than be 
found aiding the King in bis Uſurpations over 
the Kingdom, have 7 to undergo the utmoſt 
Calamities they could be made ſubjeft unto, ei- 
ther through the Execution of thoſe Laws which 
had been made againſt them, or thro' our Princes 
and their Miniſters wrecking their Malice upon 
them in arbitrary and illegal Methods. Now, 
as the Churchmen, who torget this Language, 
and are for breaking the preſent Toleration, de- 
| ſo the Diſſenters have not 
| a been 
Reflections on his Majeſty's Declaration for Liberty of 


Conſcience. - D. 
+ The ill Effects of Animoſit ies. 


3 (18) 
been wholly blameleſs in this Reign; they have 
ſhewn but too much Countenance to the late 
Attempts againſt the Quatters, which will make 
others have the leſs Compaſſion for themſelves, 
if ever they ſhould fall again under the Laſh 
of their Enemies, which is a Thing not im- 
poſſible. I know they juſtify their promot- 
ing Penal Laws againſt the Socinians, as if it 
had not been for any Difference in Religion, 
but on the Account of Blaſphemy : But let them 
read Fox's Martyrology, and they'll find Queen 
Mary's Judges made uſe of that Diſtinction 
before them ; for they pretended not to burn 
the Proteſtants for any 8 Notions, but 
for reſuſing actual Worſhip to Feſus Chrift in 
the Sacrament, which they interpreted a deny- 
ing of Honour to God, and ſo to be conſequent - 
ly Blaſphemy. They would likewiſe do well 
not to engage one another in public Diſputa- 
tions, nor to accept of Challenges to this Pur- 
ſe from their Adverſaries. It was never 
nown that ſuch Meetings produced any 
Effects, where the Antagoniſts (like ſo many 
Gladiators) eagerly contend for Victory, and 
mind nothing leſs than the Search of Truth, 
Each Party miſrepreſents the other in the Ac- 
counts they give of their Proceedings : Beſides, 
that this is the ready way to occaſion Tumults, 


to the „ g the public Peace. Tis not 
Liberty but Licentiouſneſs, and was never in- 
tended by the Toleration. If they be not like- 
wiſe fatally blind, may perceive the En- 
deavours which are uſed to draw them into a 
Paper War, which they ought by all means to 
avoid. But their moſt general Failing is, being 
a little too much Courtiers of late. I know 
this to be an honeſt Miſtake, partly — 

38 y 


„ 

by their Fear of the common Enemy, and 
partly out of Gratitude to the King, for being 
ſo inſtrumental in precuring their Liberty. A 
reat deal is certainly to be allowed in both 
theſe Caſes, but yet ſuch Pretences may be car- 
ried too far ; witneſs their being laſt Year al- 
moſt all for a Standing Army, and for ſome 
other invidious Points. I heard an eminent Per- 
ſon ſay, not long ſince, that the Diſſenters were 

the Tories of this Reign; and, that they made 
as great Bugbears of France and Popery on all 
Occaſions now, as others made in former Days 
of the Monarchy and Church. I have been the 
longer on this Head of governing by Parties in 
Religion, becauſe ir enters more or lefs into 
all our other Diviſions, and has been not only 
the chiefeft, but alſo the moſt ſucceſsful Ma- 
chine of the Conſpirators againſt our Govern- 
ment, well knowing with what Fury Men op- 

ſe one another, when they imagine they are 
* fighting for God, and hazarding the Salvation 

of their Souls, But we muſt in Juſtice obſerve, 
that King Villlam is ſo far from ſetting his Sub- 
jects together by the Ears about Religion, or 
making it only a policic Fetch to ſerve his pri- 
vate Ends, that on his Acceſſion to the Throne, 
he (together with the late Queen) ſummon'd a 
_ Convocation of the Clergy, either wholly to 

compoſe our Differences, or to make the Terms 
of Communion with our Church fo eaſy; that 
very few Proteſtants, at home or abroad, would 
ſeruple conforming with it. The chief Heads 
tecommended in their Commiſſion were, con- 
denient Alterdtiohs in the Liturgy, Ceremonies, 
and Canons ; the Correfting of Abuſts in Eccle- 
fiaftical! Courts; the Examination of Perſons 
"who were to be admitted into Orders, as well 
C 2 as 
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as the removing of ſcandalous Miniſters; and 
Reformation of Manners in the Clergy and Peo- 
ple. If you know who obſtructed ſuch pious 
Deſigns, you likewiſe know who repine and 
murmur at the preſent Toleration. But we de- 
ſpair not of yet ſeeing a better Temper towards 
the accompliſhing ſo deſirable a Union, which 
can never be effected but in the way of Peace 
and mutual Condeſcenſions: for, as Sir William 
Temple rightly obſerves, V boſoever deſigns the 
Change of Religion in a Country or Government, 
by any other Means than that of a general Con- 
verfion of the People, or the greateſt Part of 
them, def us all the Miſchiefs to a Nation that 
uſe to uſher in or attend ihe two greateſt Diſ- 
tempers of a State, Civil War or Tyranny ; 
which are Violence, Oppreſſion, Cruelty, Rapine, 
Intemperante, Injuſtice; in ſhort, the miſerable 
Effuſion of human Blood, and the Confuſion of 
a Laws, Orders, and Virtues among Men. Such 
Conſequences as theſe, I doubt, are ſomething 
more than the diſputed Opinions, of any Man, 
or any particular Aſſembly of Men, ean be worth; 
fince the great and general End of all Religion; 
next to Mens Happineſs hereafter, is th.ir Hap- 
pin'ſs bere. To conclude this Point; both 
Parties may ſafely take the friendly Advice of 
one not ſervilely addicted to either, when they 
conſider that Themiſtius, a Heathen Philoſopher, 
being heartily concerned for the common Good, 
offer'd ſuch convincing Reaſons againſt Perſe- 
cution to Valens the Arian Emperor, that he 
ſtopped his Severities againſt the Orthodox 
Chriſtians, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. | 
The Art of governing by Parties in Politics. 


S King Charles deluded the Clergy into 
A his Meaſures by the Fear of Presbytery, 
his next Trick was to divide the Laity in their 
Politics, and to poſſeſs the Royalifts with Ap- 

rehenſions of a Commonwealth. All the World 

E that England is under a free Govern- 
mehr, whoſe ſupreme Legiſlative Power is lodg- 
ed in the King, Lords, and Commons, each of 
which have their peculiar Privileges and Prero- 
gatives; no Law can paſs without their com- 
mon Authority or Conſent ; and they are a mu- 
tual Check and Balance on one another's Over- 
ſights or Encroachments. This Government 1s 
calculated for the Intereſt of all the Parties con- 
cerned, which are all the Tohabitants of Eng- 
land; wherefore it depends on their good Will, 
and is ſupported by their Wealth and Power. 
But in Abſolute Monarchy all things are only 
ſubſervient to the Pleaſure or Grandeur of the 
Prince, who therefore by Force of Arms main- 
tains his Dominion over the People, on whom 
he looks but as his Herd and Inheritance, to 
be uſed and diſpoſed as he thinks convenient. 
In Oppoſition co ſuch arbitrary Governments, 
thoſe have been called Commonwealths, where 
the common Good of all was indifferently de- 
ſigned and purſued. But though they agree in 
their main End, yet they often differ about the 
Means, in the Names of their Magiſtracies, 
and ſome other Circumſtances. Thus the two 
Kings of Sparta had 2 more Authority than 
of a 
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a Duke of Venice; and the Statholder of Hel. 
land has more real Power, though leſs State and 
Dignity, than either of them. A Commonwealth, 
when the Adminiſtration lies in the People, is 
called a Democracy; when is is ſolely, or for 
the moſt part in the Nobility, it is then an 
Ariſtocracy; but if it is ſhared between the Com- 
mons, the Lords, and the Supreme Magiſtrate 
(term him King, Duke, Emperor, or what you 
pleaſe) it is then a mixt Form, and is by Polybius 
and many judiciousPoliticians among the Ancients, 
eſteemed the moſt equal, laſting, and perfect of 
all others. In this Senſe England is undeniably 
a Commonwealth, though it be ordinarily ſtiled 
2 Monarchy, .becauſe the chief Magiſtrate is 
called a King. Such as are afraid therefore that 
England ſhould become a Commonwealth, may 
be ſuſpected not to underſtand their own Lan- 
guage z and thoſe who talk of making it one, 
may dream of turning it into an Ariftocracy 
or. Democracy, but can never make it more a 
- Commonwealth than it is already. This is our 
admirable Conſtitution. But it will be thought 
ſtrange, that any Perſons ſhould be found en- 
deavouring to ſtrip themſelves of their Liberty, 
and to leave all Fieir Poſterity enflav'd; yet 
Experience will not let us doubt that there is 
any Thing ſo abſurd, into which ſome may not 
be cheated or corrupted. The ſeveral Factions 
who uſurped the Government, and maintained 
themſelves by military Force before the Re- 
ſtoraticn, aſſumed the Title of a Common- 
wealth, though they were the fartheſt imagin- 
able from, the Thing. The People who ſmart- 
ed under their Tyranny, abhorred the very Name 
ever alter 3 though they have given ſufficient 
| Demon- 
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Demonſtration fince that Time, that there are 
not more paſſionate Lovers of Liberty on Earth. 
King Charles, who wanted no Cunning, took 
the Advantage of their Miſtake, and bubbled us 
almoſt out of our Conſtitution before we pr 
ceived it undermined. Every Body was afraid 
of relapſing into the former Confuſions; and 
he dextrouſly inſinuated by his Inſtruments, that 
nothing but the increaſe of his Prerogative could 
poſſibly prevent it. All the Diſſenters from 
the Eſtabliſhed Church were made to paſs for 
Commonwealths Men; nor could a Man efcape 
that Imputation who grudged the King any 
Power, though never ſo dangerous; infomuch 
that all Mouths were ſtopped, and the Friends 
of their Country could only privately lament 
its approaching Ruin. At laſt the Patience of 
good Men being quite worn out, they began to 
complain loudly of their Grievances, and the - 
Creatures of Prerogative as loudly oppoſed them, 
which made them - mortally hate one another of 
courſe, while the King laughed in his Sleeve 
at the Sport; and took ſpecial Care to keep their 
Animoſities alive. The Charge of Rebellion 
was urged as much by one'Side, as denied by 
the other; and both made the higheft Pretences 
to Loyalty, though each of them would whol- 
ly engrofs that Virtue to themſelves. They 
branded one another with opprobrious Names. 
In Parliament they were calted Patriots and 
Loyaliſts, or the Court and Country Parties: 
But in all other Places they were diſtinguiſhed 
into Whigs and Tories, being the Names of 
Highwaymen in Scotland and Ireland; the Cour- 
tiers intending thereby to make the Patriots paſs 
for Preſbyterians, and the Patriots reproaching 
C 4 the 


the Courtiery with ASekt Conſidering all 
Things, it is a much greater wonder that the 
Whigs were not quite deſtroyed, than that they 
had a great while the worſt of it, being exclud- 
ed from all Favour at Court, and doomed to 
Hell by the Church, as if Heaven and Earth 
had combined againſt them. Under Colour of 
keeping them under Hatches, a great part of 
the Proteſtants were diſarmed, turned out of 
their Poſts ip Corporations, debarred from all 
Offices of Profit or Honour, ſtanding Forces 
kept on foot, and, not to be too particular, 
there was nothing fo arbitrary or illegal which 
was not encouraged by the Tories againſt the 
Whigs, though they might be ſure to ſuffer 
by it themſc]ves (as plainly, they did) at laſt. 
The Papiſts all the while were not only con- 
pived at, ſecretly careſʒ d, and allowed to be very 
loyal Subjects, but alſa publickly tolerated and 
admitted againſt Law into Civil and Military 
Employments. But no Engine ſerved half fo 
well as the deluded or . ambitious Churchmen 
o inflame theſe Differences, and to render 
that Party odious which they took for Ene- 
mies to themſelves and the King : for the Clergy 
can make a ſudden and univerſal Inſinuation of 
whatever they pleaſe, by reaſon of their ſubor- 
dinate degrees, and their being poſted more 
commodiouſly than any Army, one at leaſt in 
Fyery Pariſh all over the Kingdom. They pub- 
iſhed thereforę and infuſed every, where the Or- 
ders of the Court; they yere very buſy, and had 
no ſmall Influence in Elections for Members of 
* Parliament. They preached not only Paſſive- 
My Obedience and Non-Reſiffance, but recommended 
: and approved, all the ww illegal Proceedings in 
taking 
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taking away the Charters or Freedoms of Townes 
making of unqualified Sheriffs, and packing of 
Juries to deprive Men of their Lives under Forms 
of Law; impoſing arbitrary and exorbitant 
Fines on ſuch Perſons as did but complain or mo- 
deſtly aſſert our Rights; the frequent Pro- 
roguing and Diſſolving of Parliaments, without 
giving them Time or Opportunity to conſider 
the Good of the Nation: and, as if all this and 
a great deal beſides were not enough, they ri- 
diculed the horrid Plots of the Papiſts againſt 
their own Religion, and laboured to faſten them 
on their Proteſtant Brethren. Such as theſe were 
the Men who then appropiated to themſelves the 
Name of the Church of England, but were real- 
ly the Scandal and Betrayers of it, mercenary 
Drudges of the Court, and the bubbled Tools of 
Popery. But to their eternal Honour, moſt of 
thoſe who were eminent for their Learning, 
Birth, or good Senſe, continued ſtedfaſt to the 
true Intereſt of the Proteſtant Religion, and our 
excellent Government. Though the Conſpi- 
rators and Deſerters made a mighty Noiſe, yet 
their number was contemptible in'compariſon of 
the honeſt Churchmen, who were not to be 
frighted or cozened out of their- Duty. Indeed 
moderate Men were diſcouraged at that Time; 
but they bore it patiently, as became their Cha- 
rafter. They were all both Clergy and Laymen 
made to paſs for Whigs, and the Whigs to be 
all Preſbyterians; yet much the greateſt and 
ableſt part of thoſe called Whigs then, and. at 
this preſent time, are ſincere Members of the 
Church of England : but ſome will admit none 
to be a true Churchman, who is for allowing any 
Liberty of Conſcience to others; and if ther 
. Y | mean, 
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mean the Church of Rome while they pretend the 

Church of Eagland, they are certainly in the 
right, In Jreland, where they had no Meaſures 
to obſerve in King James's Time, the Papiſts 
exchimed againft High Churchmen, Low- 
Churchmen, and all Proteſtants promiſcuouſly, 
as a pack of difloyal Whigs ; which, one would 
cual, mould perſuade them now to a ſtricter 
Union, or, at leaſt, to forbear all contumelious 
Piſtinctions. We may perceive what Numbers 
were gained, and what Advances were made to 
arbitrary Power in the late Reigns, by the 
Addreſſes and Abhorrences then preſented from 
all parts of Exgland; ſome thanking the King 
for diſſolving a Parliament, others that he con- 
deſcended to let any meet, and many encouraging 
him to ſummon none at all. There wanted not 
fuch as maintained the natural and divine Right 


of arbitrary Power itſelf as well as of King- 


hip 3 witneſs the Publication of Filmer*s Patri. 
archa'; and thoſe thought themſelves. very mo- 
deſt who (with Doctor Brady) made us legal 
Slaves, affirming that we loft all Title to Liberty 
or Property by the Conqueſt of William the 
Norman, and that any thing poſſeſt by Exgliſb- 
men ſince was from the Favour of our Kings, 
which they might recall at their Pleaſure. In 
ſuch perillous times tis no wonder if ſeveral 


noble and worthy Patriots loſt their Lives by 


ivate Aſſaſſinations, eaptious Quirks of Law, 
alſe and perjured Evidence; nor was any Me- 
thod thought too diſhoneſt or barbarous to reach 
thoſe who would otherwiſe be Rubs in the way 
of their Defigns. Notwithſtanding alk theſe 
Diſcouragements, that Party who eſpouſed the 
Defence of Liberty and Property maintained 


them- 
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themſelves againſt the Craft and Power of lewd 
and arbitrary Kings, againſt a flattering Clergy, 
a proſtitute Miniſtry, a corrupt Set of Jud 
a mercenary Army, and Jaſtices purpoſely cho- 
ſen to oppteſs them. There are great Complaints 
now of the Immorality of the Nation, and I 
wiſh there were not ſuch juſt Reaſons for it: 
But with all our Failings it can ſcarce be pa- 
rallel'd in Hiſtory, that any People under the like 
Circumſtances preſerved their Liberty; This 
may well be allowed fot a Miracle, though I muſt 
reckon it a greater that any Remains of theſe 
Animoſities ſhould diſturb us under the pre- 
ſent Kirg, who is no way engaged in the trea- 
cherous Deſigns of his Predeceſſors; but on the 
contrary came ' generouſly to reſcue us from Po- 
pery and Slavery, and to ſecure us for ever here- 
after from thoſe worſt of Plagues. Yer there 
is but too much of theſe ill Humours ſtirring 
among us ſtill. Diviſions ought carefully to be 
avoiced in all good Governments, and a King 
can never leſſen himſelf more than by heading 
of a Party; for thereby he becomes only the 
King of a Faction, and ceaſes to be the common 
Fatner of his People. If he is viſibly partial to 
one Party, and confers on them only all Places 
of Honour and Profit, he naturally makes the 
other Party hate him; who, finding themſel ves 
unjuſtly excluded from Confidence and Prefer- 
ment, will be inceſſantly laboyring to deſtroy' 
him as their Enemy and Oppreſſor. The Mat- 
ter is ſtill worſe, if inſtead of governing his 
whole Kingdom, he is actually governed him- 
ſielf by a Party; for they care not in what dif- 
honourable, difficult, or deſperate Attempts they 
involye him, to gratify their Revenge on the 

other 
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other Side, whom they fail not to repreſent as 
Enemies to his Perſon, or dangerous to his Go- 
vernment, and they are ſure to be treated ac- 
cordingly. But the worſt of all is, when he 
not only chuſes to govern by a Party, but is 
given to change Sides as he finds it make for 
his Turn, or as either of them happens to out- 
bid the other in executing his Projects, or com- 
plying with his Deſires. Then all the Admi- 
niſtration grows unſteady, Councils uncertain, 
no Union at home, leſs Credit abroad, and a 
general Slackneſs in Execution ; no body know- 
ing what Party to pleaſe, or how to act with 
Security, ſince what is allowed by thoſe in pre- 
ſent Power, may for no other Reaſon be diſ- 
approved by the others when it comes to their. 
Turn to be the Favourites. And ſuch Revolu- 
tions are quickly made: For as ſoon as one 
Party loſes their Credit with the Nation, or 
refuſes to grant any of the Prince's Demands, 
though never ſo unreaſonable, they are turned 
off without farther Ceremony, and their mor- 
tal Foes advanced into the Saddle, If a Man 
were ſo indifferent or hard-hearted as to ſport. 
with our Calamities, it were no unpleafant En- 
tertainment to- conſider what miſerable Handles 
are. taken ſometimes when the Diſgrace of a 
Party is reſolved. The Knavery for inſtance, or 
Miſcarriage of ſome few is heavily charged 
on. all thoſe of the ſame: Denomination, and 
nothing leſs can do than wholly to change 
Hands for the oppoſite Faction; juſt as if there 
were no wiſer or honeſter Men among the 
Whigs, than thoſe who were lately turned out. 
But as his preſent Majeſty does not govern by 


ſuch Arts, ſo theſe are not produced for an 
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Example; for is there any ſear of his employ- 
ing Tories on this Account. As no Mortal, 
though incomparable for Virtue, or in never 
ſo exalted a Station, is ſecure from the Cen- 
ſures of jealous, weak, and malicious Perſons fo 
we muſt not diſſemble that even King William 
was calumniated by many to affect this Me- 
thod of governing by Parties, that is, in plain 
Engliſh, governing by Tricks. The unhappy 
Accidents that gave occaſion to this Surmile 
are very accountable: And I queſtion nor fo to 
vindicate his Majeſty from ſuch an unjuſt Im- 
putation, that he muſt ſtand clear of it in the 
Minds of all his loving Subjects. Purſuant to 
his Heroic and God-like Deſign, he reſolved on 
his firſt coming here to aboliſh our infamous 
Diſtinctions both in Church and State; and in- 
tended to receive the good Men of all Parties 
into equal Favour, Protection, and Truſt: No: 
that he deſigned to employ any who continued 
ſtill a Tory; that is, who retained his old No- 
tions of Paſſive Obedience, unlimited Preroga- 
tive, the Divine Right of Monarchy, or who 
was averſe to Liberty of Conſcience. But 
thinking that, according to their own declared 
Reſolutions, they had quitted ſuch wicked 
Principles as had lately endangered their 
Ruin, he elevated ſeveral of them to the moſt 
eminent Poſts in the Kingdom. Nor was he 
too haſty in truſting them, conſidering that in 
the latter end of King Fames's Reign, they 
openly acknowledged their Shame Ne being 
made ſuch Tools to his Brother and him, pre 
tended a World of Sorrow for contributing - ſo 
much to our paſt and preſent Misfortunes, and 
expreſſed hearty Reſolutions of future Amend- 
ment. 
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ment. Asad in effect, all Differences ſeemed to 
be ot; when the Prince of Orange landed. 
Vomit, they : fiercely. oppoſed the making him 


1, the Tories quickly returned to their 
King, would have him at moſt but a Regent 


accountable to his Father- in- Law, whom they 


— refuſed to abjure, uſed their utmoſt 
eavours to reſtore the latter, affirming him 


ſtill to be the rightful King. and allowed the 
former to be only a King de foto. Notwith- 
ſtanding this ungenerous Treatment, King Wil- 


liam, as I ſaid before, admitted ſeveral of them 
into his Councils and Miniſtry, without gaining 
the Party to his Intereſt ; they appeared dit- 
pleaſed with his good Fortune, rejoiced when- 
ever they heard of his ill Succeſs, and ſome 


of them daily betrayed him by means of thoſe 
very Truſts he had placed in their Hands. The 
frequent Diſcovery of their Plots, Correſpon- 


dence, and Treacheries, with an univerſal Series 
of deſigned Miſmanagements in every Part of 


the Government, opened the Eyes of all who 
. were unalterable Friends to their Country; and 


they made the King ſo ſenſible of his own and 


the Nation's'moſt dangerous Condition, that 
he betook himſelf to the only proper Reme- 
dy of ſaving both, which was by placing the 
Adminiſtration in the Hands of Perſons that 
had oppoſed. the late Uſurpations, helped to 
advance bimſelf to the Throne, and were all 
their Lives the profeſſed Enemies of Popery 
and France, Yet (according to that merciful 
Diſpoſition which is natural to him) he laid 
aſide the Tories, ſome ſo privately, ſome ſo 
„geyptly, and others with ſo much ſeeming Re- 
.lutancy, that many of the warm Whigs ex- 


ceeded 
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ceeded the Bounds of Decency on that Ac- 
count; they ſwore that all Kings were alike, 
that the Fault lay in the Office and not in the 
Perſons, that every one of them loved arbi- 
trary Power, and conſequently Men of arbitrary 
Principles; that they had only changed the 
Huntſman, but that the Hounds were to be 
fill the ſame : And that they hoped for little 
Benefit from having the Whigs preferred, be- 
lieving that either they muſt do ſuch Things 
as were only fit for Tories, or that they mult 
be ſoon turned out as a Parcel of ſtubborn, 
opinionative, and uncourtly Fellows, who were 
Strangers to the Art of pleaſing Kings, cheat- 
ing the People, and enriching themſelves. How- 
ever they were quickly cured of their Miſtake, 
the King fell in heartily with the Public Inte- 
reſt, his new Miniſters ſerved him faithfully 
for a conſiderable Time, and all our Affairs took 
a better Face both at home and abroad, by 
Land and Sea. But fee the Inſtabilicy of hu- 
man Councils; ſome of thoſe ſurly Whigs grew 


by degrees the moſt pliant Gentlemen ima- 


ginable, they could think no Revenue too great 
for the King, nor would ſuffer his Prerogative 
to be leſſened ; they were on frivolous Pre- 
tences for keeping up a Standing Army to our 
further Peril and Mas they filled all Places 
intheir Difpoſal with their own Creatures, com- 
bined together for their common Impunity, 
whoever found Fault with their Conduct they 
repreſented him as an Enemy to the Govern- 
ment, and even oppoſed the beſt of Laws, leſt 


the Tories, as they ſaid, ſhould partake of the 


Beneſit. Surely theſe Gentlemen, if it were in 


their Power, would not ſuffer the Sun to ſhine. 


on 


n 
on any but themſelves and tlieir Faction. But 
as this Language, this Partiality, this Conduct, 
were directly contrary to the Principles and 
Practices of the Whigs (and the Tories them- 
ſelves will do Juſtice to the old Whigs) ſo 
theſe Apoſtates were abandoned by their for: 
mer Friends, and left to the Support of their 
own Intereſt, which appeared to be ſo very little 
with any Party, that the King did wiſely ca- 
ſhier them. Indeed ſome People, who were well 
_ pleaſed with this Piece of Juſtice, are 
yer ſo weak as to fear leſt he ſhould now eſta- 
bliſh a Tory Miniſtry ; but this is in good ear- 
neſt to think him weaker than themſelves, ſince 
he has already experienced both the Inconſiſt- 
ency of a Tory Adminiſtration with the Genius 
of the Kingdom, and their, irreconcilable Ha- 
tred of his own Perſon. *Tis manifeſt by all 


his Steps, that he loves not to govern by Par- 


ties, but rather when his Miniſters form them- 
ſelves into Parties, he will have nothing to 
do with them any longer. But what need they 
be afraid; for ſuppoling the. worſt (though I 
am confident the Suppoſition is abſurd) what 
can he gain by taking in the Tories, whoſe 
Intereſt can hold no Balance with that of the 
Liberty and Property of Men? He may ſoon 
be reduced to the ſame Straits and Uneaſineſs, 
as in the firſt four Years of his Reign, and be 
obliged to hear the ſame ungrateful Clamours 
again : Or ſuppoſe yet farther, that the To- 
ries (from a Senſe of the Violence of their Na- 
ture, and the Smallneſs of their Number) ſhould 
attempt to govern by Force, as they did ity 
the late Reigns ; then let them remember that 
they have to do with Whigs, Men that will 
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neither be ſrighted nor flattered out of their Li- 
bert es; Men that will adhere to their Princi- 
ples in ſpite of Diſcountenance, Priſons, Ex- 
ile, or Proſcriptions; and Men, in ſhort, that 
may be cheated twice, will make ſure Work 
the third Time, They have. ſome Fools and 
Knaves among them, as all great Bodies muſt 
needs have, when there was a Judas among 
twelve Apoſtles : But nine Parts in ten of the 
Kingdom are certainly in the Scale of Liberty. 
Now to leave Suppoſitions, it is notoriouſly 
known, that they were the Whigs themſelves 
who bore hardeſt on ſome of the late M:ni- 
try, that they were Whigs who wrote all the 
Books againſt Standing Armies, or for making 
the Fleet and Militia uſeful ; and that no Tory 
could openly oppoſe the Court but on a Whig. 
giſn Bottom, leaving the Honour of their ſe- 
cret Conſpiracies to their own Principles. But 
as I have made it plain that King William has 
never yet degraded himſelf to become the Head 
of any Party; ſo I dare engage he will never 
do it the reſt- of his Time, which I pray God 
may be long and proſperous. Next to our 
Preſervation, his chiefeſt Care will be to bring 
us all into the fame Intereſt, which is the only 
Thing that can heal our Diviſions. The Miſ- 
chiefs proceeding from the Difference of Parties 
are too much felt not to be known, and I ſhall 
have occaſion in this Treatiſe to mention the 
worſt of them: but there is one particularly 
which is not ſo eaſily perceived, yet has as per- 
nicious Effects as any of the reſt; and it is, 
that a World of People change their Principles, 
or act in Contradiction to them, while at the 


ſame time they go under their old Denomina- 
tion, 
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tion, whereby the ſimpleſt, and therefore the 
oreateſt part of their Friends, are frequently 
cheated. For ſuch a Perfon having been all his 
Life reputed a Whig (for Example) and til} 
calling himſelf ſo, they continue their good Opi- 
nion of him, though he is the moſt corrupt 
Man alive, and is purchaſing Wealth or Ho- 
nour at the Price of thoſe Liberties which they 
intruſted him to preſerve. Nay though ſome- 
times with their own Eyes they ſee him do what 
they would approve in no other, and cannot 
defend in him, yet they are apt to imagine that 
he ſteps out of the common Road with ſome 
honeſt Deſign ; and ſo he is ſupported by the 
Credit of that Party, which he is diſcrediting or 
_ deſtroying all the while. I need not bring Ex- 
amples of what we behold every Day. On the 
contrary, if one who was a Tory in the late 
Reigns aſſerts our common Rights with all the 
Reaſon and Vigour that may be; yet they will 
never believe him ſincere, and will often oppoſe 
their own Intereſt becauſe promoted by one, 
who they cannot be perſuaded intends them any 
good. Thus they run headlong into two Ex- 
tremes, as if no Man once in the right could 
ever afterwards be in the wrong, or no Man once 
in the wrong could ever come to be again in the 
right. The former of theſe Opinions is as 
fooliſh, as the latter is uncharitable. But there 
is one evident Inference to be drawn from thoſe 
People's Miſtakes, that we may be often deceived 
in Men, but never in Principles. Men may go 
backwards and forwards, but Principles are eter- 
nally the ſame; wherefore the Actions of a Man, 
and not his Profeſſion, are the beſt Demonſtra- 
tion of his Principles. The warmeſt —_— 
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of Prerogative in the three laſt Parliaments of 
Charles II. were either Cavaliers, or the Chil- 
dren of ſuch ; and the Liberties of England are 
not a little beholding in this Reign to Tories, I 
mean to Perſons ſo eſteemed, or who perhaps 
were in reality ſuch before they had better In- 
formation. But ſhould it be demanded if 1 
would have no Diſtinction made beween Whigs 
and Tories, if I would have them both indiffe- 
rently taken into the Miniſtry, or choſen into 
Parliament ? I anſwer, in the firſt Place, that 
thoſe, who, out of private Deſigns, or particu- 
lar Quarrels, combine together, and enroll chem + 
ſelves into ſuch Factions, ought to be excluded 
out of all Places on all Hands. But I anſwer, ſe- 
condly, that underſtanding Whigs - and Tories 
as I have ſtated thoſe Names in the former Part 
of this Chapter, there can be no balancing in 


prefering a Whig to a Tory; that is, a free Go- 


vernmen to arbitrary Power, the Proteſtint 
Religion to Popery, England to France, and, if 
] may add one Thing more, King William to 
King James. But then it muſt be remembered 
that no great- heed is to be given to Names 
or Times; for the beſt way of diſcovering the 
true Whigs is by their Actions. Yet one Ob- 
ſervation ought to be made, and it is, that as 
the apoſtate Whigs of our Time deſerve to be 
mark d with Infamy; ſo the leading Tories, 
who formerly dipped their Hands in the Blood 
of their Fellow- Citizens, or who were the prin- 
cipal Agents and Inſtruments of the Court, ought 
in my Opinion, to be excluded out of all Truſt. 
Every Body would juſtly wonder to ſee thoſe 
Judges now on the Bench, who then declared 
for the King's Will againſt our Laws, and im- 
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plicitly ſerved all his Purpoſes of impoveriſh- 
ing, inſlaving, or murdering his Subjects. But 
would it not be as great Wonder to fer any 
of King Charles's French Penſioners, or of King 
James's evil Counſellors, reſtored to Favour or _ 
Preferment in the preſent Government, which 
was ſet up not only to reform the Diſorders intro- 
duced by thoſe Perſons, but alſo to prevent 
the like for the Time to come. But as there 
is no Danger of ſuch a fatal Error, ſo this is 
ſpoken only for Caution. Thus 1 have given 
an Account how the Nation was divided in their 
Politics, and how both the Parties have been 
played one againſt another, the better to ſub- 
due, or deſtroy them. It will have this uſe for 
the future, that as oft as the like Courſe is taken, 
we may gueſs what. is meant by it, and conſe- 
quently be prepar'd for our Defence: For, as 
the Proverb ſays, 'fore-warn'd, fore-arm'd. 
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CHAP. Iv. 
The Art of governing by Parties in Par- 
lament. 


HE great Council, or ſupreme Legiſla- 

tive Power of England, is called the Par- 
liament ; and as it is by the Wiſdom and Vir- 
tue of this Aſſembly that all our Rights are pre- 
ſerved, aſſerted, or enlarged ; ſo it is a known 
Maxim, that we can never be deſtroyed but by 
a Parliament. Such Princes therefore as aimed 
at Deſpotic Power, left no Stone unturned to 
get one to their Mind, knowing this to be the 
| certain 
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certain Means of pulling down our Conſtitution 
at once : For the People have ſuch a Venera- 
tion for the Sanctions of their Parliaments, and 
are ſo ſenſible of the Protection they have al- 
ways received from them, that they think it al- 
moſt impoſſible they ſhould miſtake their true 
Intereſt, much leſs be guilty of ſuch Ingrati- 
tude and Treachery, as to join in any baſe De- 
figns againſt thoſe who honoured them with 
being their Repreſentatives, My Buſineſs at pre- 
ſent 1s not to ſhew what Progreſs ſome of our 
Kings before Henry VII. made towards the gain- 
ing of Parliaments co favour their tyrannical 
Projects, partly by perſonal Services, or by the 
Tenures immediately held of themſelves; and 
partly by the Dependencies or Retainers of ſuch 
Lords as ſeconded their Intentions. But Charles 
II. being ſtill of a Piece with himſelf, had very 
nigh accompliſhed by Parties, Places, and Pen- 
ſions, what all the Slight or Force of his Pre- 
deceſſors could never compaſs. The ſame re- 
ligious and politic Factions by which he divided 
not only the whole Kingdom, but even private 
Converſation and Families, reigned moſt of all 
in Parliament. The zealous Churchmen would 
not ſtick at granting him any thing (though 
never ſo deſtructive to the Proteſtant Religion) 
on Condition he rigorouſly executed the Penal 
Laws againſt Diſſenters; and the Tories were 
always ready to make him a Sacrifice of the 
public Liberty, if he would but aſſiſt them to 
plague or ſuppreſs the Whigs: And we may 
charitably ſuppoſe that the Diſſenters and Whigs 
were not behind hand with their Enemies as 
often as they had Opportunity, which was very 


ſeldom. It came at length to that paſs, that 
D 3 what- 
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whatever Bill was brought into the Houſe by 
one Party, was for that only Reaſon fiercely op- 
poſed by the other, without ever entring into 
the Merits or Conſequence of it; ſo. that the 
beft Laws were got or loſt ory as they 
happened to be moved or oppofed b y the ſtronger 
Side. But leſt his Partizans ſhouid grow luke- 
warm or changeable, he fortified them in their 
Principles, by the Addition of all the Places in 


his Diſpoſal ; and when he had no more left 0 


beſtow, he bribed as many as he could of the 
reſt by ſecret Penſions. The Fools, or Knaves 
of Eſtates, uſually dined with the Chief Mini- 
ſters and Favourites: While Tables were kept 
for the poorer Sort at Weitehall, in Meſtmin- 
fer, and thereabouts, that they might be al- 
ways ready within Call. They punctually knew 
their Pay- day; and a great Officer ſaid, that 
they came about him like ſo many Jackdaws 
for Cheefe, at the End of every Seſſion. All 


theſe joined together like an impenetrable Pha- 


lanx, and voted, ſays one, as lumpingly in the 
Houte of Commons, as the Lawn-Sleeves did 
in the Houſe of Lords. They never differed 
about their Opinions 1 in the Houte, notwithſtand- 
ing that many of them were mortal Enemies, 
and of quite contrary Sentiments abroad. It 
were endleſs to enumerate the Miſchiefs occa- 
ſioned by thofe Hirelings, moſt of them are 
remembered by every Budy, many of their ſad 
Effects are ſtill felt, and they are all the proper 


Subject of an Hiſtorian; yet one Thing I mult | 


not forget in this ii that they conſtantly 
over-louked, or occaſioned all the il- huſpandry 
of che Government, that they might have their 
| Si hare 
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Share in its Bribery and Profuſeneſs. But the 
greateſt Corruption introduced in that Reign 
was the Expences of Candidates at Elections. 
The Courtiers ſupplied their want of Merit with 
Preſents and good Fellowſhip, and the Charges 
of the Penſioners were defrayed by the King; 
which obliged the honeſt and ſober Gentlemen 
to treat likewiſe in their own Defence, leſt the 
Nation ſhould be entirely drunk, and bought 
out of their Liberties. Excepting therefore 
ſuch Perſons as are under this laſt Neceſſity, 
I doubt not but all thoſe who buy their Elec 
tions, ſell their Votes; and, though I have no 
great Opinion of their Virtue in other Things, 
yet I believe in this reſpect they obſerve the firſt 
recept of Morality, to do nothing to others 
but what they would have done to themſelves, 
Thus the Men, who ought to reform our Man- 
ners, make not only Lewdneſs, Drunkenneſs, Bri- 
bery, and Prodigality habitual all over the King- 
dom; but raiſe a Sort of Civil War, creating 
Quarrels and perpetual Animoſities in all Counties 
and Corporations: And the worthieſt Perſons 
commonly decline to ſtand for fear of being 
obliged to abhorred Intemperance, or to ruin 
their Eftates. King James the Furſt was ſo 
overjoyed to hear of his great Power when he 
came into England, that he could not forbear 
exclaiming, Do I mak the Fidges, Do I mak the 
 Buſhops? Than, Godiſwaans, Iſe mak ony thing 
that pleeſes me to be the Law and Goſpel. But 
his Grandſon diſcovered likewiſe the Secret of 
making what Parliament he pleaſed, and fo con- 
ſequently of ſetting up what Government he 
leaſed : Nor could he have failed of thorough 
þ ceſs, had it not been for the yaſt Sums he 
D 4 ſquandered 
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fquandered away on his Whores and other Plea» 
ſures. I wiſh there was no Reaſon to complain 
of ſuch vicious Practices about Elections now; 
but daily Experience, as well as the frequent 
Laws enacted to regulate ſuch Abuſes, will not 
let us doubt of the Fact. It was a main Point 
gained to a Party, if the Sheriff of a County, 
or Mayor of a Town was one of their Number : 
for if their Man had miſcarried, right or wrong 
he made a double Return, and ſo the Matrer 
was referred to the Committee of Elections, 
where Victory was intailed, not on the Juſtice of 
the Cauſe, but the Strength of the Party. *Tis 
a Shame to conſider the ſcandalous Partiality 
which is ſtill uſed in ſuch Caſes, and how frankly 
ſome declare their Reſolutions before they hear 
a Word of the Debate, which makes it a com- 
mon Saying in all Men's Mcuths, that a Com- 
mittee of Elections is a Committee of Aﬀettions : 
Nor is it paſt the Memory of Nan ſince a cer- 
tain Perſon ſwore he would petition, though he 
had but 20 Votes to 160, becauſe he was ſure 
his Party would bring him in. On hearing 
ſometimes from the Members how Debates were 
managed in the Houſe, I could not forbear 
thinking that I was reading an epick Poem, 
where in the Relation of ſome memorable Battle, 
a particular Account is given 'of the ſeveral 
Nations engaged of each Side, their Leaders, 
their Numbers, and Manner of Fighting : Juſt 
ſo for all the World did they talk of Penſioners, 
Officers, and Tories on this Side; of Republi- 
cans, Whigs, and * on the other. Ho- 
nours, Prefetments, Dependance, or Expecta- 
tions, were the private Motives of moſt, the In- 
tere ſt of their Party was profeſſed by all, and 
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the Good of the publick minded by none or a 
very few. But, what makes the Military Allu- 
ſion ſtill more appoſite, I was likewiſe told of a 
flying Squadron that hovered about both Ar- 
mies, and that turned the Fortune of the Day 
as they were diſpoſed to Join the one Side or the 
other. So much of this Temper is ſtill remain- 
ing, (as habitual Diſpoſitions cannot be changed 
of a ſudden) that you may know the ſeveral 
Parties (they ſay) by their very Seats in the 
Houſe of Commons, where they have their 
peculiar Sides and Corners. The true Patriots 
in moſt publick Aſſemblies (the Men above 
Fears, Hopes, or Diſſimulation) have been ever 
ſo few, that, without taking Advantage of 
the Deſigns or Reſentments of others, they 
could never carry any thing. When they op- 
poſe the Court '(for example) they are joined 
firſt by thoſe who think themſelves no leſs de- 
ſerving or qualified than ſuch as are already 
in Employments, which makes them peeviſh and 
reſty till (according to the modiſh Phraſe) they 
are taken off: And ſecondly, they are aſſiſted 
by the real Enemies of the Government, who 
ſeek not to mend but to deſtroy it, which 
makes them often do great Service to the King- 
dom only that they may create a little Vexation 
to the King. They are ſure of the Courtiers 
in all Bills for Supplies, or granting of Money 
for any ＋ * becauſe that paſſing through 
their own Hands, they know a large Share of 
it muſt ſtick to their Fingers; and they ſide 
with them in preſerving the preſent Goyern- 
ment, becauſe they flatter themſelves with being 
always the preſent Miniſters. Many of the 
beſt Laws are procured after this Manner, or by 
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the Bargains they make interc 1 * to join 
Si 


for ſuch a Bill deſired by one on Condi- 
tion of gratifying the other in one as good. 
But then how many. excellent Laws paſs with 
much Difficulty, or are quite laid afide, purely 
for being moved by one of the Parties? Was 
not the very reforming our Coin oppoſed by a 
Party? Does not the Bill for making the Mili- 
tia uſeful ſtill depend, by reaſon of the Claſh- 
ing of Parties? Are not Parties the Occaſion 
that Miſmanagements are not enquired into, 
that the Criminals of their Number are not 
puniſhed, that a Naturalization dare ſcarce be 
named in the Houſe, and that the King knows 
not on what or whom to depend? But not to 
launch into the boundleſs Ocean of Miſchiefs pro- 
ceeding from Parties in Parliament, does not 
every body pretend to gueſs at the Reaſon 
why the Self-denying Bill is ſo often talked of, 
and as often dropped every Seſſions ? This Bill 
makes all thoſe incapable to fit in Parliament, 
who hold any Office during the Pleaſure of 
the Court, becauſe ſuch Men depend on the 
King more than is conſiſtent with the Free- 
dom of a Parliament- Man: And if any of 
them be Proof againſt this Temptation (as I am 
ſure there are Men of that Vircue) yet till it 
makes them more ſuſpected than well agrees 
with their own Quiet or Reputation. And 'tis 
Matter of Fact, that the Gentlemen enjoying 
thoſe Preferments do generally vate together on 
all Occaſions, which few will believe to proceed 
from Accident, or any Sympathy in Nature, 
though certain occult Qualities may have a great 
Influence on their Judgments. Why ſuch a 


Bill is oppoſed by the Officers themſelves, needs 
no 
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no Explangtion z but ſome will tell you that 
the other Party preſs this Bill, till thoſe Men 
are like to be ejected, and that then they let 
it drop out of hopes to ſtep into their Places. 
However the Repreſentatives may act, the Senſe 
of the Nation is for the Bill. But I think 
there is an obvious Expedient without goi 
to Extremes; for *tis very poſſible that the ſame 
Perſon may keep his Seat in Parliament and 
have any Place to bout, yet be an indepen- 
dent and honeſt Man; for let thoſe Prefer- 
ferments be but conferred for Life, and the 
Diſpute is immediately at an end. But either 
the Bill or this Expedient muſt be had ; the Na- 
tion will never be ſatisfied without the one or 
the other; and what the honeſt Men in the 
Houſe' cannot obtain at once, they will procure 
by Degrees : Witneſs laſt Seſſions the Exclu- 
ſion of thoſe concerned in managing the Exciſe, 
a Clauſe in an Act ſome Years before which 
incapacitated others, and its believed at their 
next Meeting they'll get rid of the Commiſſio- 
ners of the Cuſtoms, I will not inſiſt on the 
ſplitting or dividing of Offices among ſeveral 
erſons, which uſed to be executed by fewer; 
nor mention ſuch uſeleſs Employments, as rather 
look like Penſions than Preferments. But I 
muſt own that more than once I heard ſome 
of the Men in Places complain, that, though 
they received no Commands from Court, yet 
they did not find themſelyes free Agents, left 
they ſhould loſe what was their whole Sub- 
ſiſtance, or that coſt them conſiderable Sums ; 
and for this laſt Reaſon many Gentlemen are 
not willing to get fuch Places for their Sons, 
though otherwiſe it be their carneſt Deſire to 
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breed them in Buſineſs. We know by the Event 
that the two laſt Kings made Patents void, and 


beſtowed Places (as they fell) during Pleaſure 
for promoting their Popiſh and Arbitrary De- 


ſigns; which is ſo inconſiſtent with King 


William's actual delivering us from Slavery, and 
his folemn Engagements to defend our Liberty 


_ againſt all future Attempts, that no honeſt Man 


can think he ever did it for the ſame or the 
like Ends: Wherefore, by reaſon Matters were 
extremely unſettled at the Beginning, and that 
being a Stranger to Men's Characters and Per- 
ſons, he might reward or intruſt Enemies in- 
ſtead of Friends, he followed ſuch Meaſures 
as were contrary to no Law, and left him Room 
to rectify Miſtakes ; but now after twelve Years 
Reign in England, *tis time to take another 
Courſe, more honourable for himſelf and accept- 
able to his People. Upon the whole, as things 
have been managed, *tis grown ſuch a Matter 
of Suſpicion to have a Place, that a Man is 
counted diſhoneſt for no other Reaſon in the 
World, which brings an unſpeakable Obſtruc- 
tion to publick Affairs. And when a Houfe of 
Commons thus abounds with Officers, the People 
will be apt to afk ſuch Queſtions as one of them - 
did ſome time ago in the moſt publick Manner : 
As, * Whether a Parliament filled with Delin- 
juents will ever call themſelves to an Account, 
& what Account would be given if they ſhould ? 
Whether an Aſſembly of publick Robbers will 
ſentence one another to be puniſhed or to make 
Reſtitution ? Whether it is poſſible thoſe Grie- 
Vances can be redreſſed, which are committed 


* Danger of mercenary Pariiaments, 


by 
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by Perſons from whom there is no higher Power 
to appeal? Whether there is any Hope of Ju- 
ſtice, where the Malefactors are the Judges? 
Whether his Majeſty can be rightly informed 
in Affairs relating to himſelf or the Publick, 
when they are repreſented to him only by ſuch 
Perſons who deſign to abuſe him? Whether 
the Publick Accounts will be faithfully inſpected 
by thoſe who embezzle our _— to their 
own Uſe? Whether the King's Prerogative 
can be lawfully maintained. by ſuch, who only 
pervert it to their own ſiniſter Ends and Pur- 
poſes ? Whether a Parliament can be a true 
Ballance, where all the Weight lies only in one 
Scale? Or whether a Houſe of Commons can 
vote freely, who are either prepoſſeſſed with 
the Hopes and Promiſes of enjoying Places, or 
the laviſh Fears of loſing them? So much for 
Places. The next Thing is how to prevent the 
Growth of private Penſioners, That formerly 
there exiſted ſuch a Species of monſtrous Ani- 
mals no-body doubts; and though I know of 
none among us now, yet they may poſſibly in- 
fect us hereafter, and that with the greater Ha- 
zard, becauſe they are of that kind of venomous 
Creatures which commonly ſting undiſcerned ; 
for (like Chamelions) they never appear in their 
natural Colours, but are diſtinguiſhed in the 
Miſchief they do by certain Circumſtances and 
Symptoms which are very convincing, though 
they do not always amount to the Evidence of 
Proofs, But as for the Way to prevent their 
propagating among us, my Opinion in ſhort is, 
that no Remedy can be ſo proper as annual Par- 
liaments : For it will not be worth any King's 
while to bribe ſo many Perſons (and they muſt 

always 
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always be a great Number) that ſhall be able 
to gain him any Point againſt the Judgment 
or Intereſt of the Kingdom; fince they are 
to return ſo quickly to give an Account of their 
Fidelity, under the Penalty of Shame (as ſome 
Body expreſſes it) and to have no further Truſt. 
Beſides that ſuch Payments muſt come ſo thick, 
that the Prince will not only be quickly weary 
of the Charge and Change, but likewiſe be ut- 
terly diſabled from anſwering their Bills. And 
this, for the very ſame Reaſon, is the ſureſt 
Means of preventing Expences at Elections. The 
Proverb ſays, that Men who buy dear cannot 
live by ſelling cheap; but if they cannot ſell 
at all, they will never buy. Some Remedies 
1 . are ſo adapted by Nature to certain Diſtempers, 
* that all others prove tedious, troubleſome, or 
4 ineffectual; and (let Men beat their Brains as 
bl long as they pleaſe) in the Caſes now mention- 
1 ed annual Parliaments are the only ſpecific. We 

ll have a Statute ſtill in force, That a Parliament 
4 ſhall be bolden every Tear once, and more often 
Ll | F need be; but, as the Duke of Buckingham 
5 faid, Statutes are not like Women, for they are 
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1 not one jot the worſe for being old. The long 
| Diſuſe of this Law is no Argument againſt it, 
—_— no more than a Man can be juſtified in his Kna- 
1 | very, becauſe it is a long time ſince he was ho- 


1 | neſt. The Revival of it makes a ſort of Ro- 

| vn tation among the Gentlemen into this great School 
= of Wiſdom, which a few Perſons ſhould not be 

| | ſuffered” to ingroſs to themſelves, The good 
A Men will in all probability be choſen again, 
and there ought to be ſome ſuch ſpeedy Me- 
thod of excluding the bad : Whereas to conti- 
nue the ſame Perſons for ſeveral Years, is not only 
an 
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an Injury to the reſt, but the ready way to have 
moſt of them corrupted, and to have all of them 
dwindle into Factions, Parties, and private Ani- 
moſities. The Act for Triennial Parliaments 
is a great Step towards this Matter, nor has it 
wanted its good Effects. Whatever Abuſes re- 
main will vaniſh after the firſt Year they be- 
come annual; and it is the Fault of our Re- 
preſentatives iſ we do not ſpeedily obtain this 
Bleſſing, for the King will as eaſily grant the 
one as he did the other, Is all well regulat- 
ed Governments ancient and modern, where 
there is a frequent Alteration of the Repreſen- 
tative or Legiſlative Powers, there are likewiſe 


certain Times for electing them, and ſtated In- 


tervals for their aſſembling and acting. The 
want of this ſeems to be no little Imperfection 
in our Conſtitution, as the eſtabliſhing of ſuch 
an Order muſt give mighty Eaſe to the People, 
without being called from their Buſineſs (as for- 
merly) by ſudden or unſeaſonable Summons : 
and it would beget a . greater Regularity and 
Steadineſs in the public Adminiſtration of all 
domeſtic and foreign Affairs. If any unexpect 
ed Exigences ſhould require their preſent Help, 
the King may convoke them more often if 
need be; but then it muſt be evidently to pre- 
vent or redreſs ſuch Inconveniences as cannot 
wait their annual and fixed Period, ſuch as 
dangerous Conſpiracy, a foreign Invaſion, or 
the like: For otherwiſe it would only ſerve 
to make the Members weary of fruitleſs ex- 
_ Journies, and put the Electors to need- 
eſs Trouble. A farther Argument for ſtated 
Meetings of Parliament, is, that if the Houſe of 

Lords 


| >. 14; 
Lords be a true Judicatory, then 'tis abſolutely 
neceſſary that it ſhould, like all other Courts, 
have its proper and fixed Seaſons of fitting : 


For otherwiſe the Subjects are deprived of 


Juſtice, not being able to make timely Appeals, 
and uncertain when to do ſo, or if ever they 
can. But to prevent a thing which we know 


may happen, no King hereafter can hinder 


the Parliament from meeting to diſpatch Bu- 
ſineſs at the uſual Time, when the Neceſſity 
of our Affairs at home, and very critical 
Junctures abroad, indiſpenſibly require it: Nor 
can the whole Nation be kept in Suſpence, 
whether the old Parliament ſhould fit, or a 
new one is to be choſen, which involves all 
the Gentlemen, and the mean People them- 


ſelves in a great deal of Trouble or Expence, 


and proves extraordinary prejudicial to their 
Buſineſs; while others are working on the old 
or the intended new Members, and waiting the 
favourable Time of executing their own Pro- 


jets. But no Government fears a new Par- 


liament but ſuch as deſerve their Animad- 
verſion ; which therefore ought to make the 
People the more earneſt for their meeting. 
As the Circumſtances of Things alter, ſo what 
was once to good Purpoſe eſtabliſhed for the 
Benefit of the Community, may in proceſs of 

Time prove to be of very dangerous and per- 
nicious Conſequence z thus we have Boroughs 
which were formerly rich and populous ( as 


 Winchelſea for Example) but being now re- 
duced to mean Villages, there is not ſtil] the 


ſame Reaſon they ſhould enjoy a Privilege of 
ſending Members to Parliament. One Place, 


to wit, Old Sarum, has but the bare ee” 
| 0 


h „ 
of a Corporation left, and it may be truly ſaid 
of it, that Corn grows now where Troy Town 
food, there remaining not as much as the Ruins 
of a Houſe to ſhew it was ever inhabited ; yet 
ir ſends as many Repreſentatives to Parliament 
as the richeſt County in England. Stockbridge, 
Gatton, Blechingly, Grimſby, Bramber, Dun- 
wich, and many more, are of this Sort, I hat 
theſe Places _ not to ſend any Members, 
and that their Votes may be bought or gained 
by the moſt indirect Methods, every body will 
confeſs, but ſuch as deſpair of being elected 
where there are mote and better Judges of their 
Merit. It being granted therefore that our 
Repreſentation is very unequal, ſome have 
thought of throwing all the Boroughs into the 
Counties. But not to inſiſt now on the Im- 
practicableneſs of this Scheme, I conceive (with 
Deference to better Judgments) that the King 
may erect new Corporations where Towns are 
grown to conſiderable Riches and Extent, as 
Hall:ifax, Mancheſter, Newbury, Croydon, and 
others, ſome of which had anciently ſent Mem- 
bers to Parliament, and may now be im- 
wered (as Newark not long ſince) to elect 
epreſentatives. The Addition of theſe new 
Members to the Knights of the Shire, and thoſe 
who ſerved before for larger Boroughs, will 
quickly disfranchiſe the Places aforeſaid, or al- 
ways out- vote their Members, many of which 
might approve of this Expedient, though per- 
haps chey would not think decent to appear 
in it. This is, in my Opinion, the eaſieſt Way 
of teducing our Repreſentatives to a due pro- 
portion. And to ſecure it permanent agiinſt 
that common Inſtability za che Condition of 
| 5 Places 
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Places as well as Perſons, there needs but to 
reſtrain this Privilege to ſuch Corporations as 
contain a Certain Number of Inhabitants, and 
that pay a certain Sum towards the publick 
Charge, to be both ſpecified in the Act to that 
Purpoſe. Henry the Seventh is often ſtiled 
the Engliſh: Solomon, by reaſon. of thoſe Alte- 
rations he made in our Balance; and in ſome 
Senſe he may indeed be counted a new Legiſla- 
tor, though he never intended us thoſe Bleflings 
which are the Effects of his Laws, but purely 
ated out of private Intereſt, which greatly 
detracts from his perſonal Merit. But though 
King William ſeems to want no Addition to 
his Glory, having already undergone ſuch infi- 
nite Hazards, and performed ſo many incompa- 
rable Actions in vindicating and enlarging of our 
Liberty; yet as an Accumulation to his own in- 
ward Satisfaction and our unequalled Happineſs, 
he could not do any thing more extraordinary, 


generous, or beneficial, than concurring to fix 


the annual Seaſons of chuſing and aſſembling 


dur Parliaments, and bringing our Repreſen- 
tatives to ſo deſired an Equality. Hereby he 


might be ſure to add new Vigour to our Ad- 
miniſtration in general, as he has already done 
to many ſubordinate Parts of it; he would en- 
joy the Honour of ſettling the Eyghſo Govern- 
ment, which has been ever hitherto in ſuch a 


floating and uncertain Condition, that People 


were at a loſs by what Name to call it; he would 
obſcure the Luſtre of fortuitous or ignorant Le- 
giſlators; render his Perſon, while alive, the 
Object of all good Men's Expectations or Praiſe; 
and make his Name, when dead, univerſally ad- 
mired, immortal, and adored. 
1 1 CHAP 
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CHAP. V. 
The Art of governing by Parties on the 
Bench. 


TN all Political Societies there are Laws pro- 

mulgated and eſtabliſhed, to be the —.— 
Standard and Meaſure of every Man's Actions, 
and ordaining expreſs Penalties to be inflicted 
on the Tranſgreſſors of the ſame proportionable 
to the Nature of their Crimes, and to deter 
others by their Example from committing the 
like Offences. By this Means the Wicked 
are e —— or A Ae ; 


«# # # 


were left to * 3 in 2 own he. either 
they might be too partial to themſelves with- 
out ſetting due Bounds to their Paſſion and Re- 
venge, or, provided they had private Satis- 
faction, might be too remiſs in making Ex- 
amples for the Benefit of the Society; there 
are therefore indifferent Judges, inveſted with 
Publick Authority, to decide all Controverſies 
according to the Intent of the Laws, and, to 
fee. Puniſhmeart. executed on Offenders. In the 
beſt Governments, the legiſlative and execu- 
tive Powers are always 2 in different . 
N 2 Or 
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for otherwiſe the Makers of the Laws might 
entirely exempt themſelves from their Juriſ- 
diction, or ſuit them to their own Advantage; 
whereas becoming like other Men ſubject to 
them as ſoon as they are ratified, and the Sen- 
tence of the Breach to be pronounced by other 
Perſons, they will take care, at leaſt for their 
own Sakes, that they be calculated for the com- 
mon Good. Theſe publick Judges are not con- 
ſtituted barely to hear the Parties, and to read 
to them the Statutes relating to their ſeveral 
Caſes ; but alſo to interpret, apply, and recon- 
cile the Laws, where any Controverſy does. 
ariſe about their true Meaning or Extent. 
Nor is there any Remedy in Nature or Art 
to prevent ſuch Doubts, though never fo much 
Pains be taken in wording them; becauſe, though 
many Caſes may prove in the Main to be the 
ſame, yet things are ſo varied by Circumſtances 
(not poſſible to be all foreſeen by the Legiſla- 
tors) that no two Cafes are ever found to be 
altogether alike. Wherefore in every Judicatory 
there is a diſcretionary (and I may on this Oc- 
caſion ſay an arbitrary Power) in the Judges 
to apply the Laws to ſuch different Caſes, and 
to declare, to the beſt of their Skill, the Mean- 
ing of the Law-makers : But ſtill in uſing this 
diſcretionary Power they muſt have a Regard to 
natural Equity, by which all other Laws are to 
be made and interpreted. There is leaſt Uſe of 
this arbitrary Power left to the Judges where 
the Laws are few, ſhort, and plain; but where 
they are many, voluminous, and intricate, tis 
| not only a certain Sign of a very unſound Conſti- 
' tution (like a ſick Man's Apartment, filled with 
Glaſſes and Gallipots) but there is alſo moſt * 
ä 0 
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of this Arbitrary Power left in the Judges both 

in applying and reconciling them among them- 
ſelves. Tis in making uſe of this diſcretio- 
nary Power that Judges are chiefly ocrrupted 
which is the hardeſt to be effected where they 
are many in Number, and not more obnoxious 
to the Diſpleaſure, or more dependent on the 
Authority of one Eſtate than another, where 
the Supreme Government 1s lodged in ſeveral 
Orders conjointly, as with us in England in the 
King, Lords and Commons. Now King Charles 
and King James had our Judges ſolely at their 
Devotion on a double Account: For firſt, 
whereas before they commonly had their Com- 
miſſions for Life, they granted none but only 
during Pleaſure, that is as long as they pleaſed 
them in perverting Juſtice : And ſecondly, they 
would never aſſign any certain Fund for their 
Salaries, which made them precarious, and liable 
to the Temptation of deſerving full and ſpeedy 
Payment. As for the Equity of the Royal 
Brothers, you may learn it from the Decrees 
of their Chancellors, who were the Keepers of 
their Conſcience. Their Father before them did 
by the ſame Arts procure ſome Judges to de- 
clare, that, without Conſent of Parliament, he 
might, in Caſe of Neceſlity, levy Money on 
his Subjects, and that he was to be Judge of. | 
that Neceſſity, But as if they feared that thoſe 
two Hanks were not enough, they culled out 1 
for their Purpoſe the moſt ſtupid immoral, 3 
and illiterate, they could rake out of the Inns 1 
of Court, I cannot ſay they were all a Diſ- | 
grace to the Bar, for ſome of them ſeldom 

appeared there, but moſt of them Were a Scan- 

dal to their Profeſſion. The few honeſt Gen- 

E 3 tlemen 
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tlemen they promoted at any time, to gain ſome 
Countenance to the reſt, could do nothing to 
their Minds; and, if likely to live, were ſoon 
laid aſide, as were all thoſe who in any Caſe 
ſhewed the leaſt Reſpect for the Laws, though 
in other Matters they had gone never fo far. 
Thus was Juſtice made a mere Property to be 
bought and ſold, and all Judgments given ac- 
cording to Directions from Court. They diſ- 
charged Grand Juries in an illegal manner, and 
before the uſual time; becauſe they received 
Preſentments againſt „ or for otherwiſe 
performing their Duty. They ſuppreſſed all 
Books againſt Popery and arbitrary Power, or 
that repreſented any Grievances of the Nation. 
They inflicted eruel Puniſnments, and impoſed 
exceſſive Fines, not ſuited to the Quality of the 
Offence, or the Ability of the Perſon. Tlicy 
often refuſed to accept Bail, where the Law al- 
lowed it, or required ſuch exceſſive ail as a- 
mounted to a Refuſal, They were rather Par- 
ties on the Bench than indifferent Judges, threat- 
ning, and fcurrilouſly abuſing the Priſoners 
brought before them, or ſuch as appeared on 
their behalf. They made no Bones of giving 
Judgment againſt all the Charters of the King- 
dom. They ſpared no Man's Blood, which the 
ing or his Miniſters had a mind to fpill, and ſa- 
voured Popery openly ; not that they had ſo much 
even of erroneous Conſcience left as to lye for God, 
or to do any Miſchief for the Zeal they bore 
to any Religion : But becauſe this was the Will 
and Pleaſure of theſe Kings, whoſe Creatures 


the Torics ſupport. d theſe Judges '2as long as 
| their: 
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their cruel and illegal Proceedings were confin- 
ed to the Whigs ; not conſidering that they, 
who help to ſet up Arbitrary Power, bring their 
own Poſterity into the ſame miſerable Condition 
with their Enemies : Nor can they be ſure that the 
Prince they have gratified ſhall not forget their 
Services, and are without all Defence againſt 
his Tyranny if he ſhould. This happened in 
Effect to be. the Caſe of our Tory Friends. 
We related before with what Ingratitude they 
were treated by King James, how they had 
Recourſe to the Aſſiſtance of the Whigs for 
their Deliverance, and even out-did the latter 
in highly complaining of the Violation of the 
Laws and Liberties of the Kingdom; ſo true 
a Guide is Nature when permitted to act freely, 
and that its Dictates are not forcibly ſtifled or cor- 
rupted. Yet was King James no ſooner out of the 
Throne, than ſeveral of them ſeemed impatient 
to have him recalled ; bur I have loſt all Charity 
for thoſe Men, becauſe I cannot perſuade my- 
ſelf but that they ſaw Popery muſt be as cer- 
tain a Conſequence of his Reſtoration, as I would 
be ſure that a Man was reſolved to drown the 
Country of Holland, though he would make 
me believe that he only diſliked the Dikes, 
which I found him labouring to deſtroy, But 

to return to the Judges, though it is the Buſi- 
neſs of ſuch as may write the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Reigns to enumerate the Particulars of their 
Viliany,, yet I cannot forbear mentioning that 
Mr. Baron Veſton, at the Surrey Aſſizes in King- 
fone, after railing in his Charge againſt Zuin- 
glius, Calvin, and their Proteſtant Followers in 
this Kingdom, They are reſtleſs, ſaid he, amu- 


fing us with Fears, and nothing will ſerve them 
4 | but 
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but a Parliament. For my Part I know no ot ber 


| Repreſentative of the Nation but the King. All 


Power centers in him. It is true, be does in- 
truſt it with bis Miniſters, but be is the ſole 
Repreſentative: And Pfaith be bas Wiſdom e- 
nough to intruſt it no more with theſe Men, 
who have given ſuch late Examples of their Wiſ- 
dom and Faithfulneſs. Theſe Words being prov- 
ed againſt him by Gentlemen of good Credit, 
were voted by a Committee of the Houſe of 
Commons, ſcandalous' to the Reformation, and 


' tending to the Subverſion of the Government. 


King James, who loved to make ſhortet Work 
than his Brother, procured a Sentence from them 
at laſt, that as a Right belonging to the Crown, 
he had Power to diſpenſe with the Laws, and 
to ſuſpend, ſtop, or diſable any, or all of them, 
at his Pleaſure: As if it were in the Power of 
the twelve Judges, anſwers King William in his 
firſt Declaration, zo offer up the Laws, Rights, 
and Liberties of the whole Nation to the King, 
to be diſpoſed of by him arbitrarily, and at his 
Pleaſure, and expreſiy contrary to Laws nated 


for the Security of the Subjefts, He adds, that 


in order to the obtaining this Judgment, the 
King's evil Counſe lors did before-band examine 


ſecretly the Opinion of the Judges, and procur- 


ed ſuch of them, as cou'd not in Conſcience con- 
cur in ſo pernicious a Sentence, to be turned out; 
and others to be ſubſtituted in their rooms, till 


by the Changes which were made in the Cuurts 
of Judica ure, they at laſt obtained that Judg- 
ment. I need not ſay, that ſome of thoſe Judges 


were profeſſed Papiſts; and if we may guels at 
the Conſcience of the reſt by their Actions, we 


may without Breach of Charity believe, that 


” whey 
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they would neyer burn for the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion, who made nothing but Words and Paper 
of all the Laws in its Favour. To make ſuch 
Men the Judges' of Equity and Law, was lite- 
rally committing the Sheep to the Care of 
Wolves: And the People had Reaſon to fear 
them more, than all the Rogues which good 

udges were made to prevent. King James's 
wonderful Politics were grounded on the mean 
Opinion he had of his Subjects Underſtanding, 
who, he thought, as long as they heard of the 
Word Law, and that he did nothing without 
the Opinion of the Judges, would believe all to 
be ſafe: Whereas they muſt have a worſe Un- 
derſtanding than his own, who did not ſee that 
this was governing without any Law or Reaſon. 
But in the preſent Reign we have got an A& 
of Parliament to continue the Judges for their 
Lives, quam diu bene ſe geſſerint, or, as they 
word it in Scotland, ad vitam aut culpam ; And 
to King William's eternal Honour be it remem- 
bered, that there were not ſo many Men of 


Ability, Worth, and Integrity, known to be 


placed on the Bench at any time. Great Com- 
mendations are given to Cromwell's Judges, and 
to give the Devil his due, he deſerved well of 
the Nation. in that Particular. But, except the 
| mu Sir Mathew Hales, they were much in- 

erior to moſt of thoſe advanced ſince the late 
Revolution. I believe no Age could parallel the 
two Chief Juſtices, Sir John Helt and Sir George 


_ © Treby; but ſince doing Juſtice to the Living 


is ſometimes unjuſtly counted Flattery, 1 will 
pal ſay, that the latter (who I hear is lately 
dead) was not only a very polite and accom- 
pliſhed Gentleman, but was alſo acknowledged 
; 1 k . i * iS */ $5 ? to 
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to be Maſter of more univerſal Learning than 
commonly thoſe of his Profeſſion either can or 

_ Care to be. Here we may remark the King's 
good Diſpoſition when it is fully in his Power 
to oblige the Nation: For I have made it ap- 
pear in the foregoing Articles, that our Religi- 
.ous, Politic, and Parliamentary Diviſions, are 
lo generally ſpread, that it is not in his Power 
to deſtroy them ſuddenly; but having this 
Matter wholly in his Diſpoſal, he has removect 
all Corruption from the Bench. Indeed we ſtill 
want an Act to aſcertain ſome Fund for the 

_ Salary of the Judges, and there was a Bill, ſince 
the Revolution, paſt both Houſes of Parliament 
to this Purpoſe : But whether it was for being 
any way defective or otherwiſe, that his Ma- 
Jeſty refuſed to aſſent to it, I cannot remem- 
ber; but I know the Reaſon ſatisfied me at that 
time. And I make no doubt but he will con- 
ſent co any good Bill of this Nature whenever 
it is offered, which cannot be too ſoon, conſider- 
ing the Uncertainty of what may happen after 
his Death; and that every precious Moment of 
his Life ought to be improved to encreaſe or 
| ſeeure Felicity. We ought to be the more 
concerned about this Point, by reaſon of its 
Fett Importance to the Preſervation of our 
Lives and Properties, the Peace and 'Tranqui- 
lity of the Kingdom: For, as a * Man of the 
late Times has it, what French Councils, what 
. 2 Standing Forces, what Parliamentary Bribes, 
* w Nationa! Oathi, and all the other Machi- 
= nations of wicked Men have not yet been able 
ES 10 et, may be more compendiouſiy atied ty 

- 4wwelre 7 es in Scarlet; or, as Sir Matthew 

Hales uſed to expreſs it, by twe.ve Redcoats in 
Weſtminſter- Hall. CHAP. 
Author of the Growth of Popery. 
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CRAP. 


The Art of governing by Parties in the 
a Miniſiry. 


\ T length we come to the great Spring, 
Management, and Refuge of all Party- 
making and Factions, I mean the Miniſters. of 
State. Under a Prince that loves to govern by 
the Diviſion of braver Citizens, his Officers are 
generally culled out of a Party, or at leaſt for 
retending to be of one; they are to create 
Parties where yet there are none, and to keep 
the Differences on foot among thoſe already 
made to their Hands. No Eccleſialtic ever 
boaſted of a greater Change in his ſpiritual Fa- 
culties ſince he had received the indelible Cha- 
racter, than theſe would perſuade us to happen 
in their Underſtandings as ſoon as they are ad- 
mitted into the Secrets of Princes. Such as be- 
fore were thought at moſt to be only on a 
level with their Neighbours (and claimed no 
more themſelves, bur were glad to be allowed 
ſo much) once they get footing within the Court, 
become ſawcy to their Betters, deſpiſe their 
Equals, and trample on their Inferiors. All of 
a ſudden they have a wondrous Gravity in their 
Looks and Motions ; affect the wiſe Grimace 
and conſidering Nod; grow perfect Strangers 
to their old Acquaintance; and muſt be ap- 


proached by none without a world of Ceremo- 


ny, which nothing can excuſe but a Bribe. But 
they value themſelves above all things on their 
profound Skill in the e and tho', 
in the ordinary Actions of Life, they poſſeſs a 

very 
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very moderate Share of Reaſon; yet they pre- 
tend to be abſolute Maſters of what they call 
Reaſon of State. Our Miniſters of late Years 

have made leſs Noiſe about this ſame Reaſon 
of State, than the IJtalians did in the beginning 
of this laſt Age, and for ſome time before: 
When in reality Reaſon of State is nothing elſe 
but the right Reaſon of managing the Affairs 
of the State at Home and Abroad, according 
to the Conſtitution of the Government, and with 


regard to the Intereſt or Power of other Na- 


tions. Our Reaſon of State abroad is to keep 
England the Head of the Proteſtant Intereſt in 
particular; and to hold ſuch an equal Balance 
among foreign States in general, that none of 


them grow great enough ſo to gain on any 


other as that we may come to be Loſers by 
it. Our Reaſon of State at home, is to ad- 
miniſter the Government for the Good of the 
Subjects according to the known Laws of the 
Land, and ſuitable to the Nature of our fun- 
damental Conſtitution. But among corrupt Mi- 


niſters, Reaſon of State has ever been, what 


Boccaline defines in his Advertiſements from Par- 
naſſus, @ certain peculiar Law of their own, 
which is contrary in all Things to the Laws of 
God and Man. Their Reaſon of State abroad 
is generally betraying our State at home; and 
their Reaſon of State at home is to cheat the 
People as much as they can. Their deepeſt 
Policy lies in the Invention of little Tricks, 
which they take abundance of Pains to con- 
ceal; and if the King or themſelves fall in 


Danger of being brought into Diſcredit or Diſ- 
-greſs by ſuch mean Arrtifices, then he that finds 
out fome new Trick to ſhift Affairs, or to 


ward 
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ward the preſent Blow, what a celebrated Stateſ- 
man muſt he be eſteemed ever after! and his Re- 

utation is upheld, tho? the ſpeedy Diſcovery of 
his juggling or bungling ſhould reduce Matters 
into a far worſe Condition than they were. They 
love to fiſh in troubled Waters, fays a certain F 
Author, and they find all Diſorders profitable to 
themſelves. They can flatier the Humour of a 
miſguided Prince, and increaſe their Fortunes by 
the Exceſſes of a waſteful Prodigal. The Phrenſy 
of an imperious Woman is eaſily rendered propi- 
tious to them, and thty can turn the Zeal of a 
violent Bigot to their Advantage. The Treache- 
ries of falſe Allies agree with their own Corrup- 
tions ; and they fear nothing ſo much as that the 
King ſhould return to his People, and keep all 
things quiet, ſo they almoſt ever render themſelves 
ſubſervient to ſuch as would diſturb thenr., Arid 
that 1 may add a great deal ina few Words, 
Tricks are ſo much practiſed, encouraged, and 
authorized among them, that a Minifter, who 
ſhould regulate his Conduct or Intrigues by 
the moral Rules of Prudence, might paſs for 
an honeſt Man, but would be counted a ve 
fad Politician. All the Villanies of all kinds 


that we have hitherto ſhewn to have been acted 
in Church and State; in Parliament or on the 
Bench, with innumerable others which I have 
neither Time nor Occaſion to mention, were 
contrived, managed, and put in execution by 
the Miniſters of our late Kings, of whom ſome 
principal Men are yet alive, and in the undi- 
ſturbed Poſſeſſion of what they got by ſelling 


A juſt and modeſt Vindication of the Proceedings of the 
two laſt Parliaments of King Charles the Second. 


their 
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0 


of os cgn King William, in every _ 


graph of his Declaration, juſtly charges thoſe 
evil Counſellor with all the Miſchicfs he came 
over to redreſs ; nay, he ſays mych worſe things 
of them t than J have laid to their Charge in this 
whale Diſcourſe. Yet ſo far were apy of them 
from being puniſhed. that none of them ,was 
evet queſtioned, to the no ſmall Amazement of 
all Europe. - His Enemies were pat wanting to 
inſinuate that the old Rogues were ſpared, to 
encourage. 2. new Gang. to tread in their Steps. 
But the Malice and Falſity of this Suſpicion is 
notorious ; iſt, becauſe his. Majeſty. has once or 
twice tu "off . his own, Miniſters, when they 
ave Subject of complaint to his People; and 
A oh, 0 King James 's J udges were rat 
a in fact appears not to have been 
omitted to 5 rage ather Judges by their Im- 
5 ty. But. _ Id he, according to the preſent 


urmizes, take any of thoſe very Perſons into 
„ithen ſome body elſe mi 
* to to Ju him; for, I 2 1 have 
not one Word to ſay in Excuſe of ſuch ex- 
traordinary Proceedings. There are able and 
honeſt Men enough among the reputed Whigs 
and Tories, that have never yet forfeited their 
ne * beſides the publick Actions 
of the old Miniſters, which .are known. to all 
Mankind, there are yet worſe Machinations 
againſt our Religion and Liberty, which the 
Iniquity of the late Times would not bear to 
came abroad, nor did they ſeem neceſſary in 
this Reign. But if the Fortune of England 
is to be committed again into the fame. Hands, 
it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed they ſhall no 
want 


r 
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want a due Warning of their Danger. But to- 
leave Particulars, let's conſider a little the Ma- 
nagement of Miniſters under good, and had 
Princes all over the World. To begin with 
the latter, the Miniſters. are commonly choſen, 
out of that Party who owes a Revenge: tothe 
other, and conſequently. will, oblige the King. 
with any thing, on, condition he. gratifies their 
Paſſion againſt their, Enemies. But when either 
this Party, by their own Violence and the Kna- 
very of ſuch Tools becomes odious to the Na- 
tion; or when, the Miniſters are diſowned in 
their Tricks by thoſe, very People that firſt fer 
them up; then the Prince makes his Court to the 
other Party who are now become the ſtrongeſt, 
and, chuſes ſome popular Men among them for 
his Confidents. and Counſellors. . Nevertheleſs, 
this Party-Buſineſs: is all the while but, a meer 
Blind, for Matters go on uſt as they did; where 
one left off the other begins: In Tory, out Whig z.. 
in Whig, out Tory; but you muſt all ſervef the 
ſame Deſign, if you would merit or retain your 
Employments. Their Pulſes are felt; by Men; of 
Experience; and, if any Douht remaias of their 
complying Diſpoſition, they. mult. promiſe be- 
forehand,. or all their Zeal for a Party will not 
ſignify a Straw. But this one Miſchief is inevi- 
table, that they are ſupported a long while by 
the Credit of their Party, who can't immediately 
diſcover the Cheat; and are loth to quit them 
when they do, for fear of Powerꝰ's falling into the 
Hands of their Enemies, thinking it more. ad- 
viſeable to bear with the Failings of old Friends. 
than to ſtand at the Mercy of known, Foes. And 
the Miniſters on the other hand improve this Hy- 
mour ſo well, that they are before every Seſſions. 
of 
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of Parliament perpetually buzzing in the Ears of 
their Party, that they are all to be turned off for 
their Sakes; and that, this, and that, and the 
other Man of the oppoſite Faction is to be brought 
in: Wherefore they muſt vigorouſly ſtand by 
them now, and oblige the King in his preſent 
Deſires, which otherwife would be granted by their 


Enemies, There is a Place in the World where 


this is a common Practice, and where Miniſters 
are even tempted to be Knaves by the Coun- 
tenance they expect from their Party; though 
if no ſuch Place had been, yet whoever writes 
methodically on any Subject may lawfully ſup- 
pole a'l poſſible Caſes. Another Piece of Po- 
licy among ſome Princes is to take obſcure Per- 
ſons into their Favour or Miniſtry, and ſud- 
denly to raiſe them to plentiful or rather mon- 
ſtrous Fortunes: For ſuch Men will do certain 
mean Things, in which Perſons of better Rank 
or Souls will ſcorn to be employed; they will 
do other Things which may not be always 
ſafely intruſted with Men that have a great Stake 
or Intereſt in their Country ; and they call it 
Ingratitude to refuſe any thing to a Prince to 
whom they are obliged for their Eſtates or Ho- 
nours, and on whom they depend for a Pro- 
teftion, it may be, from common Juſtice, Mi- 
niſters chofen for ſuch rare Qualifications are 
the fitteſt to diſtribute Penſions to ſome, Places 
ro others, to tempt one by a drunken Bout or 
a Song whom no Employment could ſeduce, 
and to become all Things to all Men, that 
they may gain ſome. But the beſt of Princes 
are not ſecure from the ill Effects of thoſe Cor- 
morants, Bloodſuckers, and Harpies. They 


excuſe themſelves for their Faults to the People, 
as 
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a8 if forced to act againſt their Inclinations by 
their Maſter; and they attribute all his good 
Deeds to their own Perſuaſion and Influence, 
Baſe Proſtitutes thus to rob their Benefactor of 
his Glory, and to own they are Men to be awed 
themſelves into Wickedneſs. They likewiſe falſly 
tell the Prince, that nobody will ſerve him if 
he ſuffers any of his Miniſters (though never fo 
criminal) to be puniſhed ; whereas wiſe and ho- 
neſt Men will the ſooner accept Employments, 
and be content to undergo the Trouble (for a 
Trouble it is to all who make a Conſcience of 
their Duty) as long as they are permitted to 
act for the Good of their Country: But if the 
King ſhould go about to put them on any in- 
direct Meaſures, they will either happily divert 
him from ſuch an ill Reſolution, or honourably 
reſign their Places, and merit the Applauſe of 
all good Men. But ill Miniſters, depending on 
this Indemnity by Prefcription, value not a ruſh 
what the World ſay of them, knowing they 
muſt fall ſoftly at laſt, and make as good a 
Figure as the beſt, with thoſe Eſtates they have 
raiſed by ſuch vile and injuſt Means. This en- 
courages them univerſally to follow the ſame 
Practices, and notwithſtanding the Allegations 
againſt them be as clear as the Sun, yet there 
is not a Man of them obliged to refund. Ir is 
the ſtrangeſt Paradox in Nature, that any gocd 
Prince ſhould be infatuated with ſuch a Maxim 
as this, of never ſuffering his Miniſters to be 
touched, when the meaneſt Artificers are re- 
ſponſible, not only for their deliberate Faults, 
but even for their involuntary Miſtakes. I 
ſhall never have done if I enter on the Par- 
ticulars of their bate, infolent, and deſperate 


Actions. Bur yet I muft not forget how indut- 
| F trious 
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trious they are at all Times to terrify and nick- 
name thoſe who dare find Fault with their Ma- 
nagement, or that endeavour to ſtem the Tide 
of their mercenary Adminiſtration. In the late 
Reigns none were counted loyal who did not 
promote their Deſigns ; and whoever blames 
them in this, they will have him taken for an 
Enemy to the Government : Nor would they 
ſpeak amiſs if they always meant their own, I be- 
nieve they do. But none are truer Friends to his 
Majeſty, than ſuch as moſt vigorouſly oppoſe 
the Men who thus plainly abuſe him. They 
are heartily for the preſent Government, tho' not 
always for the preſent Way of governing. How 
often have the Miniſters deceived our Kings in 
the Accounts they gave them of the Senſe of 
the Nation, and making them believe how ge- 
nerally their own Conduct was approved, which 
is not ſometimes diſcovered to be falſe till it 
proves too late to apply a Remedy : For Kings 
are moſtly ſo beſet by thoſe Locuſts in their 
Palaces, and excluded to ſuch a degree from 
all Commerce with the reſt of their Subjects, 
that they can ſcarce be counted Creatures hav- 
ing any ule of their Organs, ſeeing with their 
own Eyes, or hearing with their own Ears. 
Then they have not only their little Spies, Tre- 
ns, and Informers, in every Corner of the 
Nation > but they have likewiſe their Coffee- 
Houſe and Chocolate Apoſtles, to magnify with 
nauſeous and repeated Flatteries their Parts, 
Learning, Juſtice, Moderation, and Wiſdom : 
Theſe have their ſet Hours for this new kind 
of preaching ; and are more zealous to ſpread 
Lyes from behind a Table, than others are ſome- 
times in propagating Truth out of the ——_ 
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The Poets too ſtrive with all their might to 
outdo one another, not in Compoſition, Ele- 
gance, or Stile; but in their forced Encomiums 
of thoſe who keep the Purſe, eſpecially if it be 
a Poetic Miniſtry, as there haz been ſuch a Phœ- 
nix not long ſince in ſome Part of the World. 
But of all their Ways of abuſing the King, what 
ſeems the moſt impudent to me is, that they 
muſt be hired forſooth to accept of their Pre- 
ferments : I mean, when Men in conſiderable 
Poſts, nay Men who fill three or four great 
Poſts at once, muſt yet be farther gratified with 
annual Penſions, or vaſt Sums of Money on 
particular Occaſions, and this be called a Re- 
ward of their Services. Heretofore with us in 
England, and at this preſent time in all good 
Governments on Earth, great Places have been 
eſteemed natural and ſufficient Rewards to the 
Learning, Valour, or any other Excellence of 
thoſe who were moſt capable to diſcharge them ; 
and Penſions or other Gratuities uſed to be con- 
ferred on ſuch deſerving Men on whom there 
were not Places enough left to beſtow. But 
our Miniſters (for we muſt ſometimes take no- 
rice of them, leſt we be thought partial by 
others) ſome of our Miniſters, I ſay, were not 
content with ſuch additional Preſents of Money 
to ſupply the Defe& of their Places in reward- 
ing their Merit, but have procured to them- 
ſelves unreaſonable and exorbitant Grants of the 
forfeired Eſtates in Ireland, though the Nation 
was at that time, as it ſtill continues, over- 
whelmed with Debt, and the Government in 
preſent and urgent Need of Money. lr is true 
the Parliament has with no little Difficulty ſince 
reſumed thoſe Lands (as I hope they will do 
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the Exgliſb Grants this Seſſion) and apply them 
to the Uſe of the Public, where they are like 
to reach a very great way, notwithſtanding all 
the excepting Clauſes of the Act. But how 
many more of our Debts might have been paid, 
if this Courſe were taken from the beginning ; 
whereas now the Rents of ſeveral Years are 
dropt into thoſe Gentlemens Pockets? And yet 
when all is done, I am fully perſuaded, that 
if the King had not been deceived, as well in 
the Value of the Grants, as in the Merit of 
ſome of the Grantees ; and that if he had gi- 
ven a moderate Share of them to Men of known 
Deſert, and more proper Objects of his Libe- 


rality, it would have been 1o far from diſguſt- 


ing any, that every Body would have applauded 
his Juſtice and Generoſity. Now in general of 
all Miniſters, there is a vaſt Difference to be 
put between a Prince that governs a Party by 
them, and a Prince that is governed by them 
to a Party. As for the firſt, I have faid enough 
concerning ſuch a one already in the Perſon of 
Charles the Second, and God be praifed we 
labour now under no ſuch Grievance, though 
we yet ſuffer the miſerable Effects of his King- 
craft, As for a Prince under the Influence of 
his Miniſters, he cannot be properly ſaid to 
govern, but rather to be governed according 
to the various Paſſions of his Officers and Fa- 
vourites : For it is plain, that all Applications 
for Juſtice, Favour, or Preferment, is made to 
ſuch at home; and that the Ambaſſadors, and 
Agents of foreign Princes (inſtead of conſider- 


ing the Prince's Judgment, or what is due to 


the Intereſt of the State) make it their chief 


Buſineſs to ſtudy the Humours of thoſe about 
| him. 
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him. But let us ſuppoſe a King (though we 
need make no Suppoſitions, when we have actu- 
ally one of our own) who neither governs by 
Parties, nor is governed to any Party by his 
Miniſters; yet it is out of his Power (though 
endued with ever ſo much Caution and Pene- 
tration) not to be frequently deceived, abuſed, 
and endangered by their Tricks and ſelfiſh Ends, 
of which we need not alledge any Examples after 
what is already ſaid in this Chapter and before. 
Nor need I inculcate how, without his Know- 
ledge, they may correſpond with foreign Princes, 
to his irreparable Diſgrace, and the Damage of 
the Nation. Every body underſtands the Power 
of French Gold in all the Courts of Europe, and 
that it has no where more prevailed than once in 
England. The ſame Monarch who bribed King 
Charles and King James's Miniſters, and who 
made Penſioners of themſelves, is ſtill alive; he 
has more Reaſon now to fear the Strength of 
England than ever, and therefore we may ratio- 
nally believe will leave nothing unattempted to 
gan Intelligence or Intereſt in our Court. 
With all the Faults of the apoſtate Whigs, I 
don't believe they could ever be reconciled 
to France, though they might not ſcruple fo 
much to ſcrape for a Fortune at home: 
But the old Tory Miaiſters have not only 
been guilty of that Practice formerly, which 
they may as well be now or at any time hereaf- 
ter; but they are thoroughly verſed in this My- 
ſtery of Iniquity; they remember all the neceſſary 
Steps and Turns to be taken in it; and their 
Friends on t'other Side the Water know better 
how to deal and traffick with theſe than any 
other. If it ſhould ever happen therefore that 
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his Majeſty ſhewed any Intentions of putting 
himſelf and us into the Hands of ſuch a Mini- 
ſtry; he would do well to conſider, whether, 
beſides all the other Inconveniencies to be juſtly 
apprehended from ſuch an unexpected proceed- 
ing, there be not likewiſe more of French 
Advice in it than he is aware. They are 
greatly miſtaken who think the Actions of any 
Prince will be excuſed by laying the Blame on 
his Miniſters : *Tis a common manner of ſpeak» 
ing indeed, but at the Bottom a modeſt Way 
of cenſuring the Prince himſelf, who, if he 
did rot approve their Conduct, might eaſily 
make a better Choice, We find all things laid 
to the Charge of evil Counſcllors in his Ma- 
jeſty's own Declaration ; yet King James was 
juſtly depoſed, and his Counſellors ought as 
juſt] = to have been hanged at that Time, in- 
of being at any Time ſince or now pre- 
— Macchiavel ſays very truly, that the 
Wiſdom of a Prince never takes Beginning ſrom 
the Wiſdom of his Council, but the Wiſdom of 
the Council always from the Wiſdom of the 
Prince. If therefore our future Kings either 
want the Mind or the Ability to chuſe the fitteſt 
Perſons into their Miniſtry to ſerve the Nation, 
the Parliament will be obliged to recommend 
ſuch as ſhall be anſwerable to the Publick for 
their Actions; and yet do nothing herein, but 
what (as has been often proved) their Anceſtors 
have commonly practiſed; for the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, the Lord High Admiral of 
England, the Lord Treaſurer of Engi land, the 
Lord Chief Juſtice of England, and all the Officers 
that have the Name of England added to them, 
were ſormerly nominated (as a late Author gre 
us 
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us) by the Repreſentatives of the People of 
England aſſembled in Parliament. Nor would 
it be any Wonder ſhould they reſume this 
Power, if ever the worſt Miniſters of the late 
Reigns, the declared Enemies of the preſent 
Government, or any of thoſe evil Counſellors fo 
dreadfully deſcribed in his Majeſty's Declara- 
tion, ſhould be thought the only Men fit to 
ſerve him; while thoſe are neglected or diſtruſted 
who invited him hither, placed the Crown on 
his Head, maintained him ever ſince on the 
Throne, and faithfully ſerved him againſt all 
his Enemies both at home and abroad. This 
Liberty I uſe with him (and which is no more 
than Freemen may and will uſe, let officious 
Flatterers tell him never ſo much to the contrary) 
is wholly intended for his Service and Advan- 
tage. I ſhould not have told him half ſo much 
Truth, had I followed a certain Miniſter's cau- 
tious Admoaition ; for *tis a Maxim with moſt 
of that Sort, that all Kings whatſoever would 
be arbitrary : But as I believe ſome Exceptions 
may be found to this Rule, ſo had it been 
never ſo clear a Demonſtration, I ſhould have 
the more ſtrenuouſly afferted our native Liber- 
ties; which made me reject that Gentleman's 
laviſh Advice with Scorn and Deteſtation. 
The Picture of corrupt Miniſters was never ſo 
well drawn to the Life as by the great Colo- 
nel Sidney in the 25th Section of the Second 
Part of his Diſcourſes concerning Government, 
He ſhews there, that the Senates of free Go- 
vernments are not ſo ſubje& to Venality as the 
Courts of Princes, where Bawds, Whores, Buf- 
foons, Players, Slaves, and other mercenary 
People, are, according to him, moſt prevalent. 
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He aſks a Queſtion, which every one may 
reſolve for himſelf, Whether the Cornelii, Ju- 
nii, Fabii, Valerii, Quintii, Curii, Fabritii, 
and others who prevailed moſt in Rome after 
the Expulſion of the Kings, or Sejanus, Ma- 
cro, Narciſſus, Pallas, Icetas, Tigellinus, Vin- 
nius, Laco, Agrippina, Meſſalina, Lollia, Pop- 
pia, and the like, were moſt ſubject to the 
baſeſt Vices? And whether it were more eaſy 
to corrupt one or two of thoſe Villains and 
Strumpets, than the Senate and People of Rome, 
Carthage, Athens, or Sparia * After a large 
Diſcourſe on this Subject, he comes at laſt to ſum 
up the Character of evil Miniſters, charging 
them with the moſt deteſtable Traffick in pro- 
curing or diſpoſing of Preferments ; with Ra- 
pine, Violence, Bribery, Fraud, and all kinds 
of ſlaviſh Dealing. * Theſe Things, /ays he, 
are inſeparable from the Life of a Courtier ; 
for as ſervile Natures are guided rather by 
Senſe than Reaſon, ſuch as addict themſelves 
to the Service of Courts, find no other Conſo- 
lation in their Miſery than what they receive 
from ſenſual Pleaſure, or ſuch Vanities as they 
put a Value upon; and have no other Care 
than to ger Money for their Supply by Beg- 
ging, Stealing, Bribing, and other infamous 
Practices, heir Offices are more or leſs 
eſteemed, according to the Opportunities they 
afford for the Exerciſe of thoſe Virtues ; and 
ro Man ſeeks them for any other End than for 
Gain, nor takes any other Way than that 
which conduces to it, The uſual Means of 
attaining them are by obſerving the Prince's 
Humour, flattering his Vices, ſerving him in 
tis Pleafures, fomenting his Paſſions, and by 
| | « advancing 
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advancing his worſt Deſigns; to create an 
Opinion in him that they love his Perſon, and 
are entirely addicted to his Will. When Va- 
lour, Induſtry, and Wiſdom advanced Men 
to Offices, it was no eaſy Matter for a Man to - 
perſuade the Senate he had ſuch Qualities as 
were required, if he had them not. But 
when Princes ſeek only ſuch -as love them, 
and will do what they command, tis eaſy 
to impoſe upon them; and becauſe none 
that are good will obey them, when they 
command that which is not ſo, they are al- 
ways encompaſſed by the worſt, Thoſe who 
follow them only for Reward are moſt liberal 
in profeſſing Affection to them, and by that 
Means riſe to Places of Authority and Power. 
The Fountain being thus corrupted} nought 
that is pure can come from it. Theſe mer- 
cenary Wretches having the Management of 
Affairs, Juſtice and Honour are ſet at a 
Price, and the moſt lucrative Traffick in 
the World is thereby eſtabliſhed. Eutro- 
pius, when he was a Slave, uſed to pick 
Pockets and Locks, but being made a Mi- 
niſter, he ſold Cities, Armies, and Provinces. 
And ſome have undertaken to give probable 
Reaſons to believe that Pallas, one of Clau- 
dius's manumiſed Slaves, by theſe Means 
brought together more Wealth in ſix Years, 
than all the Reman Dictators and Conſuls had 
done from the Expulſion of the Kings to their 
Paſſage into Aa. The reſt walked in the 
ſame Way, uſed the ſame Arts, and many 
of them ſucceeded in the ſame Manner. Their 
Riches conſiſted not of Spoils taken from Ene- 
mies, but were the baſe Product af their own 
Ns Corruption. 
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Corruption. They valued nothing but Mo- 
* ney, and thoſe who could bribe them were 
< fure to be advanced to the higheſt Offices; and, 
© whatever they did, feared no Puniſhment. 
Like Effects will ever proceed from the like 
« Cauſes.” There is a great deal more to this 
Purpoſe, and more home, in that Section, very 
much deſerving every Man's Peruſal, but too 
long to be tranſcribed in this Place, and too well 
expreſſed to be better done by any other. 
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CHA P. VII. 


The ill Effect: of Parties on the People in 
general, and the King in particular. 


Need not add much more, having ſpoke ſo 
largely already of the ill Effects which Par- 
ties have on the People, by dividing them in 
their Principles and Intereſt, which weakens 
their Power, corrupts their Morals, and at laſt 
diſſolves the Government itſelf. That a worſe 
Miſchief cannot befall any Nation than Diviſions 
and Factions, 1s atteſted with one Voice by the 
Experience of all Men and Times; yet few 

Places are exempt from this Diſtemper, though 
ſome are more inclined to it by their Conſtitu- 
tion than ethers. I won't enter into the Debate 
whether Commonwealths or Monarchies are moſt 
ſubject to Seditions, nor make any Parallel of 
the Advantages or Inconveniencies in the ſeveral 
Forms; but in this mixed one of ours, there 
is a Diſproportion ſomewhere that occaſions ſuch 


frequent Quarrels, to the compoſing of which 
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every one ought to lend his helping Hand. All 
the Men of Parts among bus, inſtead of doing 
effectual Service to their Country, are become 
perfectly uſeleſs to it; or, which is much worſe, 
they are made the Inſtruments of its Ruin by 
turning thoſe Forces againſt one another, whic 

by Nature were intended for our Glory and 
Defence both at Home and Abroad. They act 
for the moſt part out of private Intereſt or Re- 
venge, either making a ſhew of their Abilities in 
order to be feared or courted by the other Side; 
or employing their whole Vigour againſt thoſe 
whom they hate or envy, which is the certain 
Way to perpetuate our Differences. In the 
mean time no Quarter is given on any hand to 
thoſe who will not -inrol themſelves in ſome 
Faction, but are diſpoſed to bring. things to an 
intire Union, or at leaſt to hold the Balance ſo 
even betwixt the Parties that they may not de- 
ſtroy one another, Theſe Men of Peace and 
publick Spirit are in Matters of State branded 
with the Name of Trimmers ; and, with re 

to their Opinions in Religion, they are called 
Latitudinarians ; hated, as I ſaid, by all the 
reſt, but particularly perſecuted by thoſe de- 
ſigning Men who find their Account in the Diſ- 
ſentions of others, left their Moderation and 
calm Admonitions ſhould undeceive the World, 
and ſo put an End to this deteſtable Trade ; 
for though many act in good earneſt from a true 
or miſtaken Perſuaſion, yet moſt are prompted 
by private Views of Revenge or Intereſt, while 
they delude others to their Aſſiſtance by the 
ſpecious Pretence of Principles and Conſcience. 
That worthy Gentleman therefore was ſurely 
in the right, who, laſt Seſſion of Parliament, 
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openly ſaid in the Houſe of Commons, that all 
Parties in the Church were Hypocriſy, which 
was the ſame thing with Knavery in the State, 
This Conſideration ſhould bring us to cooler 
Thoughts and better Temper, both with re- 
gard to the Time paſt and to come. While 
we conſpire together, ſays the Earl of Clarendon 
in one of his Speeches to the Parliamept, 1660, 
10 put all old Names and Terms of Diſtinction 
into ulter Oblivion ;, let us not find new Names 
and Terms to keep up the ſame, or a worſe 
Diftinftion. If the old Reproathes of Cavalier, 
and Roundbead, and Malignant, be committed to 
the Grave; let us not find more ſignificant aud 
better Words to ſgniſy worſe Things. But if the 
Exhortations of that great Man had ſo little 
good Effect, that they could not prevent the 
eontumelious Nick-Names of Whig and Tory, 
I cannot hope to ſucceed better; yet this ſhall | 
not hinder me from diſcharging my Conſcience, 


and paying that Duty which I am bound to my 


Country. I might here diſplay the tragical 
Conſequences of Parties in all Regions of the 
World, the known Story of the Bianchi and the 
Neri, the Guelphs and Glibelins in Ttaly, the 
Veneli and Prafini under Juſtinian; I might 
pathethetically deſcribe the Barbarities they per- 
rated on one another, their ſecret Murders 
and Aſſaſſinations, open Wars and Slaughters ; 
Robberies, Plunders, and Devaſtations ; the en- 
tire Ruin and deplorable Cataſtrophe of Fami- 
lies, Cities and Countries ; the Confufion of all 
Ties and Obligations of Kindred, Marriage, Love, 
Friendſhip, Neighbourhood, or Commerce : I 
might enlarge on ſuch diſmal Themes 2s theſe, 
could I ſuppoſe there wanted foreign —_— 
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when we have ſuffered at home in Epitome 
whatever of this Sort has been any where known 
in the World. Yet notwitſtanding the Multi- 
tude of our former Diſtinctions, and the Care 
incumbent on us in theſe dangerous Conjunc- 
tures to accommodate all Differences, there is 
a freſh Diviſion lately grown up among us, I 
mean the New and Old Eaſt- India Companies ; 
which, though ſeeming at firſt Sight to regard 
but a few Merchants, have not only miſerably 
divided the Capital City of this Nation, and 
conſequently all the Boroughs, by reaſon of 
their dealing there, but they are ſo univerfally 
ſpread, that Whig and Tory, and all other 
Parties are ſwallowed up by them ; not abc» 
liſhed (which were to be wiſhed) but ſheltered 
under theſe new Names. They have already 
introduced a moſt pernicious Cuſtom, unknown 
and believed impoſſible before in London, the cor- 
ruption of Elections by private Entertainments, 
publick Feaſts, and Bribes. This is now as no- 
toriouſly practiſed there as at Sec ridge; and 
both Parties intereſt themſelves in all manner 
of Elections, threatening even to turn off their 
Workmen if they will not vote as they would 
have them. They are both endeavouring who 
ſhall engroſs the Court, that is all the publick 
Advantages and Premiums for lending Money, 
to themſelves. They are both labouring to ex- 
clude one another, and all others, from the 
greateſt Part of our foreign Trade; and, for 
aught we know, it may come at laſt to ſuch 
a Paſs at home, that People may ſcruple to 
deal with any that is or is not of this or that 
Company, as their Intereſt or Affection may 
biaſs them. I will not diſpute now how pre- 
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judicial or advantageous the Eaſt. India Trade 
in general may be to this Nation, which Parts 
of it are better or worſe, nor what may be the 
Fate of it from the Separation or Union of 
the two Companies : Neither will I relate the 
Birth of the new Company, the Faults objected 
to the old, or what theſe retorted on their 
Adverſaries. But ſuppoſing what you will of 
the Original of the new, yet according to the 
old ſaying, Quod fieri non debuit, factum valet ; 
it is one of thoſe Things which cannot be un- 
done, without undoing us all. Nevertheleſs 
it is commonly known that ſeveral Members 
of the old Company have been. publickly me- 
nacing, for a Year paſt, that they would pay 
the new Company back their Money, and for 
the ſame Advantages of Trade lend as much to the 
Government at 5 inſtead of 8 per Cent. Intereſt. 
The Pretence indeed is to leſſen the public 
Charge, but their way of paying the National 
Debts is by ruining the Credit of the Nation. 
It was always a Maxim in Government not to 


exaſperate too many at a time, though never 


ſo guilty ; and if the Members of the old Com- 
pany have been ſuch Clogs on the Wheels ſince 
the Erection of the new, how much more will 
the latter be ſo, conſidering that they are a 

eat deal more numerous; and that not only 
they and their Families, but all others who 
trade with them, will think themſelves nearly 
affected? The Bargain with them was deliberate 


and above-board, tranſacted with the ſame Forms 


and Solemnity as other Acts of Parliament; but 
if it ſhould on any Pretence be made void, the 
Miſchiefs are innumerable that would follow. 


Foreigners hold our Parliamentary Faith to be 
ſacred 
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ſacred and inviolable, which encouraged them 
to come into moſt of our Funds, and to be as 
much concerned as ourſelves about the Preſer- 
vation of the preſent Government : But if the 
Overtures of the old Company ſhould be once 
received, or indeed encouraged, there is an end 
of all Credit with other Countries. But the 
greateſt Miſchief will be the inevitable Ruin of 
our Credit at home, for no body will ever 
part with their Money again to the Govern- 
ment on any Terms, be the Premiums never 
ſo great or tempting, ſince the Parliament may 
as well break their Engagements at one time 
as at another, and inſtead of reducing the In- 
tereſt from Eight to Five, they may with as 
plauſible Pretences bring it from five to one, 
or, what is more effectual, not pay a Groat of 
the Principal, which will better Diſcharge the 
whole Debt inſtead of a Part. I dread to think, 
after fuch a manifeſt Violation of the public 
Faith, what would become of us if we ſhould 
happen to fall into any urgent or indiſpenſable 
Neceſſity of raiſing Money, whether to oppoſe an 
Invaſion at home, or to maintain a Fleet or 
Forces abroad, which the preſent Circumſtances 
of Europe do not render unlikely to happen 
very quickly. If the late King James, the 
ſuppoſed Prince of Wales, or any other Pre- 
tender, ſhould offer to make good all the 
Funds, and to reſtore what had been thus unjuſtly 
transferred, it is not impoſſible but that thoſe, 
who thought themſelves alread injured, and 
ſuch as feared to undergo the = Condition, 
would prefer their private Intereſt to the pub - 
lic Safety. But what involves all other Evils 
in itſelf alone, this is the certain way to bring 
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us at one Stroke under that Slavery we have 
ever fo bravely reſiſted, and thoſe be made the 
Inſtruments of eſtabliſhing Tyranny who have 
been hitherto the Guardians of our Liberty. 
There is no other public Credit in England, 
but that of the Parliament. The Bankers, and 
all concerned with them, well remember King 
Charles the Second's ſhutting up the Excbeguer. 
But if a Parliament ſhould once break their 
Contracts with us, to whom ſhall we ſeek Pro- 
tection, or who ſhall be afterwards truſted with 


diſpoſing of the public Revenues. None but 
Fools be deceived by the Pretence that the five 


per Cent. Project will be eſtabliſhed by Act of 
Parliament: For beſides the Reaſons I have al- 
ready offered, that Parliaments, no more than 

ivate Men, ſhould not break their Words, 
and that if they do they muſt. no more expect 
to be truſted than private Men, with the-other 
Miſchiefs to be apprehended ; it is likewiſe very 
ſure, that Iniquity may be eſtabliſhed by a Law, 


but that no Sanction whatſoever can make In- 


Juſtice to be a Virtue. I need not add that the 
old Company themſelves would be equal Suf- 
ferers in all the Conſequences of ſuch an In- 
fraction of Credit, whereof the leaſt muſt be, 
that they had no Security why the five per 
Cent. and Liberty of Trading, might not as 
well be transferred to others, who offered more 
or leſs, as Occaſion required. But as Experi- 
ence is the Servant of wiſe Men, and the Mi- 
ſtreſs of Fools, we may obſerve, that the like 
Attempts have been made many hundred Years 
ago in Egypt, Greece, Tah, and other Places, 
not only for reducing the Intereſt due from 


the Public, but even to diſcharge the Debts of 


private 
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private Perſons, as if the way of enabling them 
to pay Taxes to the Government, had been to 
defraud their Creditors, The beſt and wiſeſt 
Men ever oppoſed theſe Proceedings, as deſtruc- 
tive of all Equity, Faith, and Property, and 
occaſioning Complaints, Revenge and Seditions, 
On the other hand, ſuch as were obnoxious to 
the Laws, hated for their Villanies, overwhel- 
med with Debt, and that favoured or affected 
Tyranny, were always for diminiſhing or re- 
ſcinding of Debts by particular Laws, where- 
by they pretended to eaſe the People, but in- 
deed deſigned at bottom to deſtroy all public 
Faith, and to get large Shares in the Diſſolu- 
tion of. che Government: Such were Manlias, 
Cataline, and eſpecially Julius Cæſar, at that 
very. time that he was projecting the Ruin of 
his - Country's Liberty. I ſhould exceed the 
Bounds I propoſed to myſelf, if I would pro- 
duce all the Examples of this Kind which oc- 
cur in Hiſtory, with the Judgments of honeſt and 
_ prudent Men upon them, But it is obſervable, 
that as private Debts were never but once remitted 
in the beginning of the R-mman Commonwealth, 
no Complaint beingever received afterwards on 
this occaſion, except in a very urgent Conjuncture, 
and then the Creditors were paid out of the 
common Treaſury rather than be deprived of 
their Debts or ſtripped of their Property by 
a Law: So on the other hand, the Debts of 
the Public, though never ſo great and burden- 
ſome, were never diſcharged or leſſened by any 
Law, which ſtrict Obſervation of their Faith 
and Juſtice never let them want Money on any 
Occaſion, and made the richet Citizens think 


their- Wealth ſafer 1 82 Government thaa 
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an their own Hands. It will not be amifs to 
hear what Doctrine one of their chief Magi- 
ſtrates has preached on this Occafion ; 1 mean 
Cicero, who difcourſes largely of it to his Son, 
and among other Things, he ſays, that It 
«4 muſt be the principal Cate of him, who is 


at the Head of the Government, that every 


* Hne be ſecured in his Property, and that the 
« Eſtates of private Men be not diminiſhed 
* under Pretence of 'a public Good. Govern- 
ments and Cities (ſays he) were conſtituted 
* chiefly for this very Reaſon, that all Men 
might enjoy their 'own: For though Men 
« affociated together * Inſtinct of Nature, yet 
£ it was in Hopes of preſerving their Goods 


that they invented the Fortifications of Ci- 


© ties,” Then, after ſhewing what Care ought 
to be taken for maintaining the'Credit of the 


- Treaſury, and that the People ſhould be clfurged 


as little as poſſible with Taxes, or that in Caſe 
of Neceſſity they be punctunlhy informed of 
their Danger, and convinced that without bear- 
ing ſome Burden they canhot be fafe in any 
Thing; after recommending Frugality and Mo- 
deration to the Miniſters of State, and the 'a- 


voiding of ſuperfluous Expences or ſquandring 


the publick Money, he comes to ſpeak of thoſe 
who pretended to cafe the People, ſometimes by 
an Agrarian Law, or levelling Eſtates in Land, 
and at other Times by diminiſhing or reſcind- 
ing public and private Debts. * Thoſe Men, 
© ſays he, ſhake the Foundations of the Govern- 
© ment, in the firſt Place diſſolving Concord, 
* which cannot conſiſt with this way of tak- 
ing Money from ſome, and giving it to others: 
s- 'Then, ſecondly, there is an end of all Equi- 
'F — * ty, 
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0 ty. if every Man may not keep his own; 
* for (as I ſaid above) it is eſſential to a Com- 
* munity or City that it be free, and not un- 
der any Doubts or Fears about the Safety of 
© their Poſſeſſions. But neither do ſuch Perſons 
obtain that Reputation, which they imagine 
© to get by this Project ſo pernicious to the 
Government: For he that loſes his Right, be- 
© comes their Enemy, and he to whom it is 
© transferred, ſeems only willing to receive it, 
© and particularly conceals his Joy about their 
© leſſening the Debts, leſt he ſhould be thought 
unable to pay; whereas he that receives the 
Injury both remembers the Affront, and open- 
* ly profeſſes his Reſentments. But ſhould 
ny the e be the greater Party, who wickedly re- 
* ceive what is injuſtly taken away from others, 
« yet are they not therefore of greater Conſide- 
ration: For theſe Things ate not to be judg- 
« ed by Number but Weight.“ Afterwards he 
ſays, * What Reaſon is there for this compound - 
* ing of the public Debts, but that you ſhall 
buy Lands with my Money, you keep the 
Land and J loſe my Money. Wherefore all 
Care ought to be taken that no Debts be 


. © ſuffered to grow which may endanger the 


Government. This may be prevented ſeve- 
ral ways: Or if it ſhould happen, yet the 
Rich muſt not Joſe what is rightly their's, 
nor Debtors gain what is the Property of 
others. For nothing more firmly ſupports a 
Government than Credit, which cannot ſub- 
* ſift unleſs there be an indiſpenſable Obliga- 
tion of paying what they owe. This com- 
* pounding for Debts was never more vehe- 
© mently urged than in my Conſulſhip. All 
| WY «* ſorts 
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* ſorts and degrees of Men, were in Arms and 
© Camps about it, to whom ] reſiſted in ſuch a 
* manner, that this extraordinary Miſchief was 
© rooted of the Commonwealth. There was 
never a greater Debt owing, nor any better 
or eaſier paid; for the hope of Defrauding 
© being taken away, there followed a Neceſſity 
© of Payment. But indeed this (Cz/ar) who 
© is now a Conqueror, but was then ſubdued, 
put theſe Things in Execution which he had 
before projected, though his own Intereſt was 
© no longer concerned : So great 'was his In- 
© clination to do Miſchief, that he would take 
« Pleaſure in it for Miſchief's Sake, though 
he had no other Inducements. Therefore all 
< thoſe, who have a Hand in managing the 
Government, ſhould abſtain from this ſort of 
© Liberality which takes from ſome ta give to 
others: And before all things provide that 
every one may keep his own by the Equity 
of Law, and public Judicatories; and that 
the meaner Sort be not circumvented for Want 
of Power, nor that the Wealthy be obſtruct- 
« ed by the Envy of others from keeping or 
recovering their Rights.“ I need make no 
Application of theſe Paſſages to any of the Par- 
ties concerned, nor to the Back of England, or 
the other Funds, which ſeem all to be involved 
in the ſame Deſtruction. Eut if we may com- 
pare antient with modern Inſtances, there is not 
a more ready or ſurer way at this Time of diſ- 
tinguiſhing the certain Friends or Enemies of 
our free Government, than by obſerving who are 
tor maintaining the public Faith, and who for 
breaking it on any Pretence whatſoever, 
BUT they are not the People alone who ſuffer 
the ill Effects of being divided into — 
| | their 
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their Magiſtrates, or the Adminiſtration of their 
Government, is dangerouſly affected by it, as, 
with us in England, the King is always under 
very ill Circumſtances on ſuch Occafions : Bur 
principally when thoſe Factions are of his own 
Creation, the better to gain ſome undue Power 
above the Laws, or in order to any other in- 
direct End; for it is never for any public Good, 
that Princes have recourſe to thoſe unmanly 
Shifts, but for ſomething which cannot bear the 
Light, ſomething that can never receive a com- 
mon Approbation, and muſt therefore be forced 
from one Part of the Nation by the deluded 
or corrupt Aſſiſtance of the other. Such Kings, 
as I ſaid before, are rather the Ringleaders ot 
petty Clubs, than the Fathers of great Nations; 
and gain nothing at laſt; for they are as much 
hated by one Side as loved by the other, and 
have no Security againſt their Enemies becom- 
ing one time or other the ſtronger Party to 
their unvoidable Diſgrace or Deſtruction. Mary 
Queen of Scots, and Charles the Firſt of Eng- 
land, owed their unquiet Lives and tragical 
Deaths, to their governing by Parties: Charles 
the Second was for the ſame Reaſon hated at 
home, deſpiſed abroad, diftruſted every where, 
and intangled in ſuch Difficulties as made his 
Reign ſometimes violent, precarious at other 
times, and always uncertain... King James the 
Second, for preferring the ſmalleſt Party in his 
Dominions, not only to the greateſt, but alt 
to every one of the reſt, brought them all to 
unite againſt him at laſt, and is now reduced 
to live on Charity in another Country. Nor 
can any King of this Mou'd realpnably promiſe 
himſelf a better Fate, ſince every Thing he 
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undertakes by his Favourites will be obſtruct · 
ed by their Enemies; and if he happens to 
have ſincere [ntentions, yet they muſt be ſuſ- 
pected of courſe by thoſe who are afraid to be 
trapaned by his Artifices. And, beſides all theſe 
or other domeſtic Miſchiefs, there is a Door 
hereby opened to his Enemies abroad, who 
will be ſure to foment ſuch Diſcords, and to 
grant ſecret or open Aſſiſtance to the Male- 
contents on proper Occaſhons. But what is worſt 
of all, if a King is not conſtant to one Party, 
but apparently given to Change, both will 
apt to join againſt him at laſt, as one ta be 
relied on by neither, and that has no real Af- 
fection for any Side, but purely acts for his 
own private Ends, which makes him cajole the 
one or the other, as they happen to have more 
Power or Credit in the Kingdom, In one word, 
there is no Oracle more certain than what Sir 
William Temple tells us, was pronounced by 
Monf, Gourville, namely, * that a King of 
| England, who will be the Man of his People, 
is the greateſt King in the World; but if he 
s would be ſomething more, by God he is no 
* longer any thing*. Above all Things there- 
fore = King ſhould ſtudy to gain the general 
Love of his Subjects, which is a ſurer Pledge 
of their Obedience than any Oaths or Engage- 
ments of what Nature ſoever, of greater Secu- 
rity than the ſtrongeſt Citadels or Armies. No 
Artifices of Nlalecntents, of unquiet or diſaf- 
fected Perſons, cu make the People weary of 
the preſent GaFernment, when they know the 
King is careful to preſerve their civil and re- 
ligious Liberties, to promote Trade, encourage 
Induſtry, to reward liberally, to puniſh 1 5 
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ty, and to reform Manners... And now, ſince 
Jam on this Head, I muſt awn, that I wiſh 
there were an effectual Amneſty or Act of la- 
demnity paſt this enſuing Seſſion, Many pre- 
tend no other Reaſon for continuing in the in- 
tereſts of the late King, but having never been 
doned. I would not be miſtaken; there 
bia been general Pardons with gloribus Pre- 
ambles, but all clogged with unforgiving Clauſes, 
There was a Time when it was neceſſary for 
King William to enquire who were his Ene- 
ay and fear he found ſuch tam ring then, 
ws Neceſſity enough for Ob bliviga now. 
Bu is is not fit I ſhould inſiſt too much on 
this Hint. Some Whigs may probably ſtand 
in need of this Grace, though not in ſuch Num- 
op ag fy Tories; and if his Majeſty ſhall think 
er to grant one, I hope it will be (as 

the 1 of mu yen words it) according to. 
the 12 of Royal Clemency, and ſuch as 
will is moſt inveterate Enemies ſee that 
they deſerve no Tenderneſs if they remain ſo. 
If there be Meg who never ought to be for- 
lug they ſhould be excepted 4 Name : For 
otherwiſe A is unavoidable but Myltitudes muſt 
255 F 15 110 for Ae who 
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CHA P. VIII. 


The ill Effedts of Parties on all our 
| Foreign Affairs. 


| E come now to conſider the ill Effects 
| of Parties on our foreign Affairs; and 
it is very certain that every Thing attempted 


abroad to our Prejudice or Diſhonour, has pro- 


ceeded from an Opinion that our Broils at home 
leave us neither Force nor Leiſure to right 
ourſelves, For Examples hereof I ſhall never 
forget the Menaces of certain People to call 
thoſe to an Account who adviſed the ſending 
a Squadron to the Mediterranean, in the Year 
1695, though the Conſequence was very ho- 

| ble and advantageous to the Nation ; And 
the like Speeches were pttered at the going of 
the laſt Squadron to the -Baltick, though the 
glorious Progreſs of the Swediſh King's Arms 
be wholly owing to that ſeaſonable and 2 
ful Aſſiſtance; for hereby he was enabled in ſo 
ſhort a Space to beat two Kings and a formi- 


dable Emperor; to ſpeak nothing of ſhewing, our 
Strength in thoſe Seas, which makes our Orders 


revered, our Friendſhip courted, add our Diſplea- 
ſure dreaded. This Spirit of Contradiction be- 
tween the Parties may be exemplified in a thouſand 
other Inſtances; and though in many Caſes it 
proves dangerous to the Nation, yet 1 would 
charitably hope that ſo deteſted a Miſchief is 
not always intended, though particular Reſent- 
ments do often inſenfibly proceed to a general 
Piſcontent · But if we continue thus m_ at 
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home, catching at Opportunities, and uſing Ad- 
vantages over one another, how is it poſlible 
for us to exert our Power abroad, either ro keep 
the Balance of Europe equal, or to ſecure the 
Proteſtant Religion? As for the Balance, we 
muſt undoubtedly do our beſt to , preſerve it 
ſteady, or if the reſt of Europe falls into one 
Scale, we muſt ſoon be depreſſed by the. irre- 
ſiſtible Weight; and if we ſtand by, as uncon- 
cerned Spectators, till this Work is done, the 
greateſt Favour we muſt expect from our Neu- 
trality, will be, like Uyſſes in the Cave of Po- 
Iyphemus, to be laſt devoured, which is but a 
miſerable and unmanly Conſolation. In the pre- 

ſent Juncture of Affairs the thing moſt to be 
feared is a Union between France and Spain, 
which of cqurſe deſtroys not only all or the beft 
Part of our Trade, but alſo our Liberty, and 
that of all the reſt of Europe. The Houſe of 
Auſtria was not near ſo powerful formerly, by 
reaſon of the Diviſions in Germany, as ſuch a 
Union will render the Houſe of Bourbon, there 
being no diſtin Sovereigaty now in France, 
and the Spaniards not able of themſelves to be 
troubleſome if they would. And that the French 
will loſe no Opportunity of effecting it, paſt 
and preſent Experience will not let us doubt; 
for they never yet ſtuck at any League or 
Treaty, when once they thought themſelves able 
to break it, which ſhould make all other join 
together to take it out of their power. They 
have been ever obſerved to have great and aſpir- 
ing Thoughts, to which they are inclined by 
the Extent and Fruitfulneſs of their Territories, 
the Multitude of their People, .and conſequent] 
the immenſe Revenues of their Kings; by which 
| | they 
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ſovereign Arbitrage every where. Their Quiet 
conſiſts in the Trouble of all others, and their 
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they are enabled to keep vaſt Numbers of 
Troops always on foot, the Goods and Perſons 
of their Subjects being entirely at their Diſpoſal. 
Nor have they ever failed to make uſe of this 
mighty Power ; for at all times they have been 
encroaching on their Neighbours, reſtleſs in their 
Actions as well as their Humours, and conſtant 
Diſturbers of Mankind, without ever being able 
to ſet any Bounds to their Ambition. The French 
(ſays the Baron D' Iſola in his Buckler of State 


and Juſtice) covet Harbours in Spain, Leagues in 


the Empire, Factions in Poland, Wars in Eng- 
land and Holland, Paſſes into Italy, and the 


Advantage in the publick Calamities, Where- 
fore it will be always the Intereſt of Es- 
rope, but above all others of England, to op- 
poſe the French Deſigns, it having been an 
— on — — us hitherto, that 
rance never be ſuffered to grow too great. 
How much — therefor: a her rg to b 
encouraged by us, in actually giving them any 
Help, or denying effectual Afttance to het 
Enemies. They have been faithleſs in their Pro- 
mifes and Treaties, as may be proved by a thou- 
ſand Inſtances; inſolent, imperious, barbarous, and 
inexorable Conquerors; but in adverſe Fortune the 
moſt abject, obſequious, and ſervile Flatterers in 


te World, The Way to preſerve our Trade, 


to- maintain our Sovereignty in the Seas, or to 
aſſert our Title to the Kingdom of France, is 

not to enable them to extend their Dominjions 
any where; but leaft of all into the Netherlands, 
the Mediterranean, or the We#-Indies. We do 
at preſent, as we have for ſome Years paſt, _ 
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the ſad Effects of Charles the Second's bee 
traying the Nation by helping them to Models 
of Ships, to Carpenters, Timber and Officers 
to train up their undiſciplined Seamen, and to 
teach them the Art of Rigging out their Fleets: 
whereas, cis well known that Queen Elizabeth 
would not let Henry the Fourth, though her in- 
timate Friend, build any Ships of Force wich- 
out her Permiſſion. but by whatever Steps the 
French arrived to their Greatneſs, we muſt not 
abandon ourſelves, But rather endeavour with 
all our Might to bring down, their Pride, or 
at leaſt that they do not grow ſtill ſtronger and 
ſtronger, till it be out of our Power to cope 
with them; and this will infallibly pen, if 
we ſuffer their preſent Conjunction with Spain. 
Tis true, that in conſideration of our Trade, we 
muſt avoid, as much as may be, a War with 
the latter, and if they be abuſed by the French, 
or oppreſſed by their new King, we ought to 
give them all poſſible Aſſiſtance z but if they 
join with the French, we muſt not heſitate to 
oppoſe them, ſince it is much better to have 
one Branch of our Trade interrupted for ſome 
time, than to have all Commerce for ever de- 
ſtroyed. I ſhall hint at the Means of ſtopping 
the Progreſs of the French Greatneſs, after 1 
have briefly conſidered che other Maxim we have 
in relation to foreign Affairs, to kerp England 
the Head of the Proteſtant Intereſt all over the 
World. I hope I need not ſpend many Words 
to perſuade Exgliſimen that Popery in gene- 
ral is an Extract of whatever is ridiculous, 
knaviſh or impious in all Religions; that it is 
Priefteraft arrived at the higheſt Perfection; 
that it contains peculiar Abſurdities neyer known 
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in any other Perſuaſion ; and that it is the 
molt inſolent Impoſition that ever was made on 
the Credulity of Mankind. I might here truly 
repreſent the miſchievous Influence of this abo- 
minable Superſtition on the Morals and Under- 
ſtandings of its Profeſſors ; how it ſubjects them 
to all manner of Tyranny. and Oppreſſion 
drains their Purſes, as well as deprives them 
of their Reaſon; how moſt of its Doctrines 
are calculated for the Advantage of the Prieſts ; 
what Authority theſe exerciſe over the Laity 
their Idolatry, Hypocriſy, Licentiouſneſs, and 
Cruelty : But I ſhall only ſay with one of our 
Countrymen, That if either Blaſphemies 
* againſt God, or Tyrannies over Men; if ei- 
© ther the defacing the Ideas of the Deity, or 
* corrupting the Principles of Virtue and moral 
«. Honeſty ; if either the ſubverting the Founda- 


< tionsnatural of Religion, or the overthrowing the 


© moſt eſſential Articles of the Chriſtian Faith 
© if either the moſt avowed and bold Affronts 
© offered to Heaven, or the bloodieſt and moſt 
© brutal Outrages executed againſt the beſt of 
Men; if all thoſe be ſufficient to preclude 


« a Party from the Benefit of Liberty due to 


« People in religious Matters, I am fure none 
© have Reaſon to challenge it: in behalf of the 
« Papiſts, nor cauſe to complain if it be denied 
them.“ They have not only conſtantly re- 
fuſed to tolerate _ other Perſuaſion, but, 
wherever they are Maſters, they have murdered, 
maſſacred, and exterminated with Fire and 
Sword all that diſſent from them on any ſcore; 


* Some Reſſeclions on a Diſcourſe, called, Good Advicy 


2 to the Church of Exgland. 
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Nor was it ever known that any Popiſh Prince 
forbore perſecuting his Proteſtant Subjects, or 
kept any Faith them, when he thought he might 
do it without running any. Riſk ; for they are 
made to believe that nothing muſt obſtruct the 
Advancement of Holy Church. And here we 
may reſolve Sir William Coventry's Subject of Ad- 
miration, which I queſtion not but he knew him- 
ſelf very well, though he thought it ſafer at that 
time to let others divine than for himſelf to ex- 
preſs it. + I cannot hinder myſelf (ſays be) 
from a ſmall Digreſſion, to conſider with Ad- 
* miration that the old Lady of Rome, with all 
her Wrinkles, ſhould yet have Charms able to 
© ſubdue great Princes; ſo far from handſome, 
and yet ſo imperious ; ſo painted, and yet ſo 
« pretending. After having abuſed, depoſed, 
and murdered ſo many of her Lovers, ſhe ſtill 
finds others glad and proud of their new 
Chains. A thing ſo ſtrange to indifferent 
* Judges, that thoſe who will allow no other 
Miracles in the Church of Rome, muſt needs 
grant that this is one not to be conteſted ! She 
* ſits in her Shop, and ſells at dear Rates her 
* Rattles and Hobby-horſes, whilſt the deluded 
World ſtill continues to furniſh her with Cu- 
* ſtomers.* But the Reaſon is plain, for the 
Clergy of Rome, on condition that Princes eſtab. 
liſh their Power and extirpate Hereſy, makes them 
arbitrary over their Subjects, and, by Virtue of 
their Influence on the Conſciences of their Vo- 
taries, they maintain this unjuſt Power as long 
as Princes ſupport their Uſurpations over the 
Laity. Whatever Occaſion the Prince has for 
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Money, the Priefts can make it the Caufe of the 
Church; and what the unlimited Power of the 
former could not diſcover, the ſpiritual Autho- 
rity of the latter can eafily produce, and make 
it be with a willing Mind. Such a3 
theſe are the Advantages by which Princes are 
tempted to eſpouſe the Roman Superſtition + 
For though ſome Proteſtant Princes have ac- 
tually ſet up arbitrary Power, and others have 
made large Steps that Way, yet the Principles 
of the Reformation are naturally againſt it, be- 
cauſe the more Knowledge any People have the 
more they value Liberty, which makes them of 
courſe the leſs diſpoſed to be Slaves, and there- 
fore averſe to Popery, which of all Tyrannies 
zs the moſt irrational and inſupportable. As it 
is harder therefore to brings Proteſtants under 
the Yoke than Papiſts, ſo it is more dif- 
ficuk to introduce Popery into a Common- 
wealth than into a Monarchy. A Common- 
wealth is never in Love, and ſo. not to be ſe- 
duced by fine Women ; a Commonwealth is 
never a Minor, nor ſubje& to the Doating of 
old Age? a Commonwealth has no Favourites, 
and cannot be deceived by Miniſters to a Par- 
ty; a Commonwealth cannot marry a Popiſh 
Queen, ror be bribed in the whole, which makes 
it difficult or uſeleſs to corrupt any Part: 
When a Commonwealth is ſtubborn it cannot 
be poifoned or aſſaſſinated; and the People 
are not diſturbed by dubious Titles to the Suc- 
ceſſion, which in ſeveral Places entirely alters 
both Religion and Government. Theſe are 
fo many Diſpoſitions wanting to favour the Ma- 
chinations of the Papiſts, which is the Reaſan, 
that, when they deſpaired of ſeeing the Royal 
"ON Family 
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Family reſtored, they were ſo earneſt with 
Oliver Cromwell to make himſelf King; not 
caring who wore the Crown, on condition there 
were ſome Monarch on the Throne, Aud yet 
ſo beſotted are ſome People by Education, Ca- 
ſtom, or private Intereſt, that they are often 
heard to 175 they would rather ſee England an 
_ abſolute Monarchy than the moſt glorious Re- 
publick; as in the late Reigns they were taught 
to ſay, that they would ſooner be Papiſts than 
Preſbyterians. *Tis well known that fome great 
Men have quitted the Proteſtant Intereſt on 
ſuch worldly and wicked Motives, and that 
Princes begin of late to find out this Secret of 
governing more than ever. The Elector of 
Saxony has quitted his Religion for the Crown 
of Polund, and conſtituted a Popiſh Stadtholder 
to protect the Confeſſion of Aug /ourg in his 
own Country. There is a Popiſh Adminiſtrator 
in Courland during the Minority of the preſent 
Duke; before the King -of Denmark had ſet a 
Popiſh Governor over his Capital City of Copen- 
bagen, many People talked doubtfully of his 
Religion; but I hope the King of Pruſſa was 
unjuſtly ſuſpected on the Account of his new 
Dignity; and that the ninth Electorate is no 
Biaſs on the Duke of Hanover. We all know 
the Barbarities executed on the Reformed both 
in France and in the Palatinate, with the Dan- 
gers that threaten them in many other -Places 
of Germany : From which *tis very plain, that 
we muſt now take vigorous Meaſures; both to 
keep the Balance of Europe ſteady, and to pre- 
ſerve the Proteſtant Intereſt. The Empire and 
France are the two great contending Powers, 
and, thougn we are leſs than either of them, 
"a et 
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yet we have often thrown the Scale on what 
Sicle we pleaſed ; and ſeemed to be the greateſt 

Figure of them all, in being Arbitrators of their 
Diſputes, and the Diſpoſers of their Fate. 
Time was when the common Good required 
our Oppoſition to the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
the ſame Reaſon calls for us to ſide with it 
now againſt that of Bourbon, which, for a con- 
ſiderable Time, has bid faireſt for the univerſal 
Monarchy. As King James I. was cajoled by 
the Arts of Spain, ſo the late Kings were be- 
come Penſioners to France, and could not. head 
the Reformation abroad, when they were la- 
bouring with all their Might to ſet up Popery 
at home. But now we have a King who is 
known to be a zealous Proteſtant, bound by 
no Engagement or Inclinations to either of theſe 
Potentates, except as he finds himſelf directed 
by the Cauſe. of Religion and Liberty, The 
only Men that would have us to continue un- 
concerned Spectators, are ſuch as wiſh. to ſee 
the French King powerful enough. to impoſe 
what King on us he pleaſes, and perhaps to 
provide for us as he has done for Spain, But all 
others, of all Orders and Conditions, are for 
a War, even the Merchants themſelves, who 
well know that it is much better for them to 
ſuffer ſome ſhort Interruption in any Part of 
their Commerce, than to loſe at once to a bar- 
barous Enemy all they have already got, and 
the Hopes of ever getting any more. Where- 
fore I believe that no Force can be thought too 
great to be given the King by Sea, which is 
our natural Element, a ſure Protection to our 
Trade, and the beſt Way to annoy our Foes 
either by bombarding their maritime Towns, 

| rayaging 


ravaging their - Coaſts, deſtroying their Har- 
bours, and burning their Ships, with the likes 
Actions, beſt pertormed this Way. But the 
Fleet, muſt be under ſome other Regulations, and 
Management than for ſeveral Years paſt, or 
the Succeſs will be fatal, and the People un: 
willing to engage. What the united Force o 
the Dutch and us may perform. in the Ocean, 
Mediterranean, and the Weſt-Indies, is not hard 
to imagine. As for raiſing of Money, there is 
no queſtion to be made but the Nation is richer 
than ever, and the People will readily advance 
the neceſſary Sums, on condition they be firſt 
convinced af the Negeſſity; next ſecured in thg 
Credit on which they have lent ſo much before; 
and, laſtly, be perſuaded that what they givg 
ſhall be applied ro. the Uſes.they deſign. * Tis 
too ungrateful a Theme to revive the Memory + 
of our paſt Miſmanagements, -though, I am 
afraid, the Impunity of thoſe who have ſo wic- 
kedly impoſed on the Publick, may encourage 
themſelves and others to proceed again in the 
ſame curſed Practices: Nor is there any thing 
that damps the Spirit ,of the Nation more, than 
to ſ: what vaſt Fortunes have been raifed dur- 
ing the laſt War, and while the Nation was run 
ſo terribly in debt; not only by the great Off- 
cers, but even by the moſt beggarly, obſcure, 
and worthleſs Wretches in ſuburdinate or in- 
ferior Employments. But we ſhall be eaſed 
of a vaſt Charge, if the Parliament approves 
of the Project of, ſome Merchants (ſucceſsfully 
tried before by the Dutch) which is, that on the 
Government's bearing the tenth Part of the 
Charge, or thereabo.ts, they'll fit out, a ſuffi- 
cient Number of * Force, on conditzgn 
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they be let looſe on the Weſt-Indies, and not 


under the Neceſſity of receiving Orders from 
our Miniftry, but to act where and when, as 
often and as vigorouſly as they can againſt the 
Enemy: Nor could ſuch an ' Undertaking fail 
on many Accounts, eſpecially conſidering the 
Aſſiſtance of Men, Ammunition, Proviſions, 
and Ports, they muſt receive in thoſe numer- 
ous Settlements we have already in America; all 
which, and a great many other Conveniencies, 
were wanting to the Dutch, when in the Infancy 
of their State, their Merchants made a piratical 
War on the Spaniards in the Zaft-Indies, where 
they beat both them and the Portugueze, then under 
one and the fame Government. But the Scheme 
of this important Buſineſs will appear in a bet- 
ter light, when offered to publick Conſidera- 


tion by the Perſons concerned. I muſt only 


hint to my Readers by the way, that ſup- 
ſing this Project be encouraged (for of its 
Practieableneſs there can be no Reaſon to 


doubt) then we are at liberty to act with all 
our united Force in the Ocean, in the Medi- 


terranean, in the Ballick, or whereſoever be- 


ſides there may be Occaſion in Europe, without 
being obliged, as heretofore, to ſend any Squa- 
drons to the other World. As for the Land 
Forces to be employed by us abroad in caſe 
of a War, I am not ſure that the Parliament 
will be for any, the Bent of the Nation being 
altogether to have the Sea for our Share and 
Province of Action; but if it ſhould be found 
neceſſary to ſend Troops to Flanders, or elſe- 
where, we may for our Money hire as many 
Seil ers, Germans, or Danes as we pleaſe, and 
at a much eaſier Rate than Engliſhmen will _ 
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Beſides that hereby all the Diſputes, Difficulty, 
or Envy of diſbanding them 1s avoided, being 
to be paid and diſarmed in another Country, 


where, if the - ſhould be unwilling to diſperſe, - - 
we are in no Danger to be hurt by them, Nor 


let any Perſon think that the Premiſſes are in 
the leaſt inconſiſtent with what has been lately 


urged againſt keeping ſtanding Armies on foot 
in time of Peace, I was one of that Opinion, 
and like to continue in it as long as I retain any 


Regard to Liberty, which will be as. long as 
T live, or capable to make a true uſe of my 
Reaſon : But no- body ſure was ever ſo weak 


as to think, that in time of War, whether we 


were to offend others, or defend ourſelves, 'we 
could do either of theſe without a ſufficient Force 
of one Sort or other. And here I would put 


certain Perſons in mind of our Militia, with 


which they made no little Noiſe during the 
Conteſt about the Army; but after it was once 
diſbanded, we hear no more of arming and 


training all the Freeholders and Meu of Pro- 


perty in England, ' which at that time was the 
modiſh Phraſe. The making of our Mlilitia 


> uſeful has been hitherto oppoſed by two Sorts 


of Men, ſuch as are neither for this nor an 


Army, becauſe they would leave the Nation 


expoſed to their Friends on t'other Side the 


Water; and thoſe who are for, keeping us un- 


diſciplined and contemptible to ſhew the Neceſ- 
ſity of mercenary Troops. I ſhould be ſorry 


to rank ſome People, of whom I have till a 


good Opinion, with either of theſe Parties; but 


be this as it happens, I am confident the Parlia- 


ment will allow no other new Forces but the 


Militia (as it is, or * be made) in England. 
* 
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Now to return, if this be a Digreſſion; we have 
an Opportunity put into our hands, which we 
rather ſlipped, I hope, than neglected of late, 
to our great Danger and Infamy, I mean to 
make good Terms for the Proteſtants abroad. 
This is always expected from England as the 
Support and Head of the Reformation; nor 
was it forgot even by the Uſurper Cromwell, We 
need hot queſtion but that the Emperor, if we 
think fit to inſiſt on it, will remit of his Severity 
againſt his own Subjects in Hungary, Bohemia, 
and elſewhere { ..He can obtain the ſame thing 
of the Elector Palarine, and in other Places of 
Germany z and Reaſons of State at home, as 
well as the Neceſſity of our preſent Aſſiſtance, 
muſt induce him to this good Diſpoſition, But 
if there ſhould be a religious War, the Pro- 
teſtants will have Recourſe to the victorious 
King of Sweden, . as a ſecond Guſtavus, and 
Guarantee the Treaty of Weſtphalia; for which 
Reaſon we ought as little to fee that Prince 
ſtripped of his Dominions in Germany, as ſuffet 
the French to keep Poſſeſſion of Flanders, If 
it be objected that the united Powers of France 
and Spain are formidable, that the Diſcontented 
are numerous a. home, and that our Allies 
abroad are uncertain, To begin with the latter, 
we are ſure at leaſt of the Dutch, who are as 
hearty Enemies to France, and as zealous Friends 
ro the Proteſtant Religion, as can be wiſhed, As 
for the reſt, let us remember that Queen E- 
lizabeth, when the Papiſts were more numer- 
ous than both they and the Jacobites are now, 
without any foreign Allies but thoſe who ſub- 
ſiſted by her Power, in daily Fears of her Life 
from bloody Popiſh Aſſaſſins, and the Queen 
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of Scotland pretended a better Right to the ar 
liſh Crown; yet this incomparable Queen Eli- 
zabeth reduced her rebellious Subjects of Ire- 
land to Obediepce, kept all things quiet at 
home, ſupported the infant States of Holland, 
the King of Navarre, the Proteſtant Princes 
of Germany; ſhe made War on the King of 
Spain in Europe and the Jndies, promoted the 
Reformation at home and abroad, choſe the 
ableſt and wiſeſt of her Subjects into her Mini- 
ſtry, and in all other Reſpects deſerved that 
Veneration which is os: paid to her Me- 
mory. If under ſuch Circumſtances theſe glo- 
rious Atchievements, and more than I have 
mentioned, were performed by a Woman, how 
much greater Exploits may we promiſe ourſelves 
from the preſent King, conſidering our Advan- 
tages above that Time. In Effect, all the 
Powers of Europe are now at a ſtand, the Dutch 
wait with Impatience the Reſolutions of our Court, 
the two mighty contending Powers expect to 
have their Fate decided by the Oracles we ſhall 
pleaſe to utter, the Northern Crowns are ready 
to embrace our Intereſt, the Princes of 1/aly will 
declare when we encourage them, and even the 
ope of Rome will take his Meaſures * the 
Parliament of England. This peculiar Great- 
neſs of being the Umpires of Princes, and inclining 
the Balance to the Side we favour, is owin 
to our happy Situation, the Liberty of our 
Government, our immenſe Trade and Wealth; 
but above all other Cauſes to the noble Genius 
of our People, notwithſtanding what is no leſs 
impertinently than ſcandalouſly urged to the 
contrary in a Libel lately publiſhed, entitled, 
The True. Born Engliſhman. Tis a ſtrange 
1 Way 
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Way of making court to the King, to perſuade 
him that his Subjects are not fit to be truſted, 
which is given for a Reaſon why he employs 
To many Foreigners; nor has my Lord Port- 
| -Jand, the Hero of his Panegyrick, any great 
Rraſon to be thankful to the Author. What 
he ſays of our mixt Origin diſcovers his Igno- 
| Tance, as well as his Malice, no Race being 
 *equnted the worſe for that, but rather to im- 
prove. There never was any Country, worth 
contending for, without ſuch a Confluence of 
many Nations. The Inhabitants of New Hol- 
land may boaſt long enough of their pure Genea- 
logics, without ever being the more eſteemed ; 
and thoſe Nations in Europe, which are known 
to have the leaſt Mixture, are the moſt inconſi- 
Aerable and contem;:tible, What reflects on the 
laſt Parliament will not be left uncenſured by the 
"preſent; and the Juſtice of no wife Nation can 
ever ſuffer the Reputation of any private Man 
to be ſo handled as we find Sir Charlis Dun- 
comb; for the Party who laugh at it to day may 
be ſerved in that Manner themſelves to-morrow ; 
ſince there are Poets, Wits, and hackney Pens 
enough to be hired on all Sides. But T have ſaid 
too much perhaps on this Subject; and therefore 
1 ſhall conclude this Chapter with an Anſwer 
to thoſe who like a War the worſe if the Court 
be for it; as ſuſpecting they muſt have ſome 
ptivate Ends to ſerve by it, and not deſign the 
Benefit of the Publick. For my part I diſlike 
no good thing let the Courtiers be never ſo much 
for it, befides that the War cannot be the worſe 
For their Concurrence, whatever it may be for 
their Manegament, ſince it is not impoſſible far 
them to be ſometimes in the right, and that it i 
Pod V alway 
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Aways in our power to keep them to their good 
Behaviour if we pleaſe. But after all, I don't 
find that the Miniſters are for a War, what- 
ver may be the Sentiments of the King, who can 
never have any ſeparate Intereſt from his People. 
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CHAP. IX. 


The only Remedy againſt all the Miſchief of 
Parties, is a Parliament equally conſtituted, 


N the fourth Chapter I have given ſome 
Arguments for ſtated annual Parliaments ; 
1 have there likewiſe declared my Thoughts 
about the beſt way, of making our Repreſenta- 
tion equal, of preventing Bribery or Expences 
at Elections, and the Growth of private Pen- 
ſioners. But till ſuch or better Methods are le- 
gally eſtabliſhed, we have no Hopes of preſerv- 
ing ouy ancient- Conſtitution, our Liberty and 
Property, the Proteſtant Religion, or the pre- 
ſent Government. Had theie Thoughts been 
ubliſhed (as they were intended) before the 

ate Elections, I ſhould have offered ſome Ad- 
vice to the Electors to fend thoſe to repreſent 
them who would do themſelves Honour, Ser- 
vice to their Country, and deferve the Praiſe 
and Imitation of Poſterity. I hope in a little 
time we will all have good Reaſon to ſay, thar 
they have made ſuch a deſirable Choice, which 
encourages me to add in this Place a Point or 
two of the higheſt -Importance, which I pur- 
poſely omitted in the fourth Chapter, and which, 
in my Opinion, might go very near to bring 
our Parliaments to the moſt perfect Conſtitu- 
I tion. 
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tion. The firſt of theſe is the Qualifying Bill, 
ſome Years ago paſt by the Commons and re- 
jected by the Lords. Certainly none ought to 
be choſen for a Coonty, but ſuch as have either 
in Poſſeſſion or Reverſion a conſiderable Eſtate 
in it ; nor for a Borongh, except he be reſident, 
or that he has ſome: Eſtate in the County in 
preſent or Expectancy. That Bill provided none 
to be choſen Knights of the; Shire under five 
Hundred Pounds per Annum, nor for Boroughs 
who had not two Hundred Pounds per Annum 
ſome· where within the County, with certain 
Conditions in favour of monied Men. And in- 
deed how can it be expected that ſuch as are 
perfect Strangers to a Place ſhould underſtand 
the Grievances of it, or, grant they be truly 
informed, will they be ſo earneſt -or ſo much 
concerned to 'redrefs them, as thoſe that have 
an Intereſt on the fpot? I am apt to belleve 
it was not the Reaſon of the Thing, but the 
Difficulty of otherwiſe paſſing the Bill, that al- 
lowed any Diſpenſations for monied Men with- 
out Land, and who. wages g have no firm 
Pledge in England to antwer for their Beha- 
viour ; but may, like Sir William Brown the 
other Day, remove their Effects into another 
Country in four and twenty Hours, and follow 
themſelves the next Night. The Doors of the 
Roman Senate (as of all others well conſtituted 
among the Ancients) were ſhut -againſt thoſe 
who had not an Eſtate to a certain Value, on 
diminiſhing or ſpending of which they were 
removable out of the Houſe: by the Cenſors, and 
to be degraded from their Nobility.” But te 
| manifeſt the eternal Power of Reaſon and good 
Senſe, long after their Liberty was deſtroyed}; 
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and that Beggars, Slaves, Players, Buffoong, 
Soldiers; 2 were created Senators 
by the tyrannical Emperors z, yet under Trajan 
a good Prince, who would have reſtored the 
Commonwealth but that he durſt not for the 
Army, the Senate actually reſumed their ancient 
Privilege of reſtraining all Elections in Aſſem- 
ö blies of Truſt to Men of Eſtates in their Coun- 
try. The manner is finely expreſſed by Pliny 
the younger (one of their Body) to his Friend 
Ne pos; and becauſe it does not only relate to 
this Qualification by Land, but alſo to Expences 
at Elections, I ſhall here inſert the whole Letter 
both in Laiin'and Engliſh.” W | 


C. Plinius Nepoti. S. Lib. 6. Ep. 19. 


„ (QCIS tu pretium acceſſiſſe agris, præcipue 
% ſuburbanis? Cauſa ſubitæ caritatis, res 
% multis agitata ſermonibus, proximis Comitiis 
i honeſtiſſimas voces ſenatui expreſſit, Candida- 
ti ne conviventur, ne mittant munera, ne pe- 
% cunias deponant, ex quibus duo priora tam 
'« aperte quam immodice fiebant : hoc Tertium, 
% quanquam occultaretur, pro comperto habe- 
<< batur. Heomulus deinde noſter uſus vigilanter 
* hoc Conſenſu Senatus, ſententis loco poſtu- 
'« lavit ut Conſules defiderium univerſorum no- 
* tum principi facerent, peterentque, ſicut aliis 
«+ vitiis, huic quoque providentia ſua ocrurer- 
ic ret. Occurrit ; nam ſumtus Candidatorum 
« fædos & infames ambitus Lege reſtrinxit; 
, eoſdem patrimonit tertiam partem conferre 
0 juſſit in ea quæ ſolo continerentur : defprme 
4 arbitratus (ut erat) Honorem petituros, ur- 
v bem, Italiamque, non pro patria, ſed pro 
. B * * Hoſpitalo 
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« Hoſpitio aut Stabulo, quaſi peregrinantes ha- 


« bere. Concurſant ergo Candidati certatim : 
« quicquid venale audiunt, emittant; ut fit quo- 
« que plura venalia, efficiunt. Proinde fi pæ- 
* nitet te Italicorum prædiorum, hoc venden- 
« di Tempus tam hercule quam in provinciis 
„ comparandi, dum iidem Candidati illic ven- 
« dunt ut hic emant. Vale, 


© Gaius Pliny to Nepos, Health. 


THO you know that the Price of Lands is 

riſen, eſpecially near this Ciry. The Cauſe 
ot this ſudden Dearneſs, which is the Subject 
of much Diſcourſe, did at the laſt Meeting of 
the St nate occaſion ſeveral moſt excellent Speeches, 
importing, that the Candidates at Elections 
ſhould neither treat, nor make Preſents, nor 
Jay out any Money. The two. fit of theſe 
Abuſes were not, leſs exceſſively thin openly 
practiſed ; and the third, notwithſtanding the 
Ene uſed to conceal it, was a Thing taken far 
eee Now our Friend Homulus, having di- 
Igently improved this unanimous Agreement 
of the Senate, moved for a Reſolution that the 
Conſuls ſhould be ordered to acquaint the 
Prince with the Deſires of them all, and to 
Pray him, that, according to his uſual Vigi- 
lance, he would corre& this as he had other 
Diſorders. The Emperor aſſented: For he put 
a Stop to thoſe baſe and infamous Expences of 
the Candidates, by a Law againſt canvaſſing, 
abliged them to qualify themſelves by laying 


gut on Land a third Part of their Eſtates; 
eſtee ming it a very ſhameful Thing (as indeed 


it was) that ſuch as are deſirous of this Ho- 
. F ö nour 
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nour ſhould live in Rome and Lay, not as in 
their Country, but as in a Lodging, or like 
Travellers in an Inn. The Candidates here- 
upon out-bid one another every where, and buy 
up whatever they are informed is to be fold: 
Inſomuch that many now part with their Lands 
who did not think of doing it before. If you 
are weary therefore of your Farms in Taly, 
this is certainly your Time of putting them off 
to Advantage, as well as of buying in the Pro- 
vinces ; while the Candidates are ſelling there 
to purchaſe here, 45 FP 
f | Farewel. 


LET chis Example be followed, and we 


© ſhall quickly ſee the good Effects of it in the 


Parliament, from whence they will naturall 
ſpread themſelves all over the Nation, I will 
not inſiſt on the Neceſſity of it now more than 
ever, the Reaſons being obvious to Men of any 
Conſideration ; but this I dare venture to pro- 
Pheſy, that if the preſent Parliament will not 
do themſelves the Honour of paſſing the Qua- 
lifying Act, that the next may think it che 
higheſt Duty they owe to their Country. It 
were likewiſe to be wiſhed that the Elections 
in Boroughs ſhould be all brought on one 
foot throughout the Nation ; whereas now ſome 
are choſen by a ſelect Number, ſome by all the 
"Tahabitants, and others by thoſe only who pay 
Scot and Lot. This is a conſtant Spring to 
furniſh Matter for Petitions, and I have ſeen 
myſelf at Committees, Precedents alledged on 
both Sides for one and the ſame Place, which 
makes Elections uncertain, and to depend whal- 
ly on the Number and Affections of —_— 
2 | he 
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The faireſt way, in any unprejudiced Man's Opi- 
nion with whom I ever converſed, is to make 
all thoſe to be the Electors who pay to Church 
and Poor; but this (as all the reſt) is ſubmit- 
ted to the Wiſdom of his Majeſty and both 
Houſes, my 'Purpoſe being only to ſhew the 
Neceſſity of a Uniformity in this Caſe, without 
determining any thing 'as to the manner. Some- 
thing has been done in former Patliaments, 
both for preventing undue Elections, and un- 

ualified Perſons getting into the Houſe ; yet 
* that time, Experience has ſhewn, that 
more effectual Methods are ſtill wanting. I am 
not ſure that what I have briefly offered in 
this and the fourth Chapter may be- ſufficient for 
this End, or that they will go any great way to- 
wards it; but were I Mafter of ſuchLaws as ſhould 
infallibly provide for the Choice of thoſe Men 
whoſe Character I approve, they ſhould be 
© Perſons of known Integrity and a clear Re- 
© putation, able as well as ambitious to dif- 
charge their Duty; temperate and induſtrious, 
not unreaſonable Spenders or Savers ; true to 
the Cauſe of Liberty and the Proteſtant Re- 
© ligion 3 independent of the Court in Places, 
+ Penſions or Expectations; neither violent 
« Abettors of the late Kings, nor the ſtubborn 
© Oppoſers no more than the ſlaviſh W e 
« of his preſent Majeſty ; but moderate in all 
Times, and as much for the Toleration now, 
© as then againſt Perſecution ; Men of a peace- 
able Diſpoſition, not ſworn to any Party or 
Faction; ſuch as have competent Fortunes to 
« ſecure them from Suſpicion or Temptation, 
© to maintain their Character untainted and al- 
ways the ſame*, From ſuch as theſe, or the 
. TT likeſt 


RR 
kkeſt them that can be found, may we rea- 
ſonably expect all thoſe Laws which are yet 
wanting to improve and ſettle our civil Con- 
ſticution, to, bring us into a better Temper or 
Union in all our Differences, to make the Mi- 
litia uſeful, reſtore the Reputation of the Fleet, 
increaſe Trade, encourage Manufactures, main- 
tain our Glory abroad, reform our Manners at 
home, and render us at once the Terror and 
Envy of the World. Such as theſe will not be 
frighted out of their Duty by the Frowns, nor 
bribed by the Favours of a Monarch; as they 
would not be ſeduced by the general Applauſe, 
ſo they cannot. be moved by popular Hatred ; 
they will own the rightful Cauſe when attended 
with, the moſt unreputable or dangerous Cir- 
cumſtances, and in all Conditions prove con- 
ſtant as well as affectionate Lovers of their 


Country. 8 


. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I Could ſay much more on all the foregoing 
Heads, and perhaps with greater Advantage 
to the Subject, and my own Reputation; but 
in this ſtrange Conjuncture of Affairs, it is the 
moſt I could do in a few Days Retirement, nor 
was that little Time without ſome interrup - 
tions. Provided the Matter has in any degree 
the Effects intended, I ſhall be the leſs con- 
cerned for any want, of Art which Haſte may 
occaſion in the Performance; and if this Par- 
lament be of that healing Diſpoſition, which all 

di ue 


blamed, yer I believe there is no body who does 


unconcerned Spectator, but that he * ſhould be 
' Heceſlitated to engage on the ſide he moſt ap- 
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true Patriots moſt heartily defire, ſomething may 
be offered that may not be altogether impracti- 
cable nor unfatis factory towards aboliſhing thoſe 
fatal Diſtinctions of Whig and Tory, and mak- 
ing us at leaſt bear wich one another in Religion, 
where we cannot agree. Such a Piece muſt be 
without -all Reſentment, or ſhewing afry more 
Approbation of one fide than another. It is con- 
feſſed I have been obliged to follow ſome what a 
different Conduct on the preſent Occaſion, be- 
cauſe the Parties are not yet calmly diſpoſed to an 
Accommodation, but rather more violently in- 
flamed than for a long while paſt 3 nor would it 
be difficult, were it as ſafe or feaſonable, to dif- 
cover by what Intrigues, and to ferve what 
Ends, their Heats are revived. Though both 
Factions are in ſeveral Things to be equally 


not imagine one of them to be more in the 
right than the other: And I have not diſguiſed 
in this whole Diſcourſe, which of them has 
moſt Reaſon in my Opinion; though without 

alliating their Faults, or charging thoſe unjuſt- 
ly whom 1 hold to be moſt in the wrong. 
Did I follow my natural Inclination I ſhould 
be always for a Neutrality, and I promiſe to be 
a very indifferent Judge when the critical Op- 
portunity preſents itſelf; but when there is a 
Sedition in the City, I think (with Solon) it 
ought to be Capital for a Man to remain an 


proved, as the fitteſt means to appeaſe the Tu- 
mult, or to keep the beſt Party from being 
over- powered. I ſhall end with one Paſſage 
of Roman Hiſtory very applicable, both to t 

| | | preſent 
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preſent Tranſactions, and likewiſe to the unthank- 
ful Part I bear in hoping to reconcile them. 
Some Veteran Legions were the firm Adherents 
of Julius Ceſar, and yet after his Death did 
conſiderable Service to the common Cauſe of 
Liberty againſt Anthony ; but they became infolemt 
by this new Credit, and were for making ufe 
of it to as bad Purpoſes as when they were the 
Creatures of the Tyrant. Cicero (who making 
a due Allowance for Times. and Perſons) en- 
gaged in the ſame Work that I do now, yet 
expected ſo little good Effects of his Endea- 
vours, that in one of his Speeches, he had theſe 
Expreſſions. What! are we to have no Ap- 
prehenſions of the Veterans? for certainly they 
8 — no Deſire themſelves to be feared. But 
in what part will they take my Severity? 
for they have heard many falſe Things re- 
ported of me, and were told a World of 
*, Stories by villainous Informers. And yet, 
© as you are very true Witneſſes, I have al- 
© ways 2 Good by my Opinion, 
© Intereſt, and Eloquence, But they believe 
* wicked Perſons, they believe turbulent Fel- 
«* lows, they believe the Creatures of their own 
Faction. It is true, they are brave, yet ſome- 
* what too fiercely valuing themſelves on the 
Memory of thoſe Things they have lately 
© done for the Liberty ot the Roman People 
© and the Safety of the Commonwealth, and 
© they are endeavouring to turn all our Coun- 
« ſels to the ſtrengthening of their own Party. 
© Indeed I fear not their Policy, though I dread 
their Violence, But if I ſhould likewiſe eſ- 
* cape ſuch great Dangers” as theſe, yet do 
« you think that my Return can be ſafe ? 
| « For 
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